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PREFACE 

The following pages are intended to furnish 
a short and popular handbook to the writings 
of Rudyard Kipling. I have therefore en- 
deavoured to give a brief survey of the 
author's literary art, adding here and there 
footnotes and references for the reader who 
wishes to make a more careful study of any 
particular subject. I would here take the 
opportunity of thanking that eminent artist, 
Mr. Joseph Simpson, R.B.A., for permitting 
me to use his drawing of Rudyard Kipling 

in this book. 

R, Thurston Hopkins. 

July. 1914. 
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RUDYARD KIPLING 

CHAPTER I 

THE SPIRIT OF KIPLING 

Rudyard Kipling is one of the prophets of 
the newly-found imperialism. He is a teacher 
of history, hterature, art — ^life. As a writer, 
he lias those qualities which dominate the 
situation, and his spirit is essentially demo- 
cratic. In all his works we may find a certain 
witchery of words. He is forceful, dramatic, 
convincing. He curses the barren fig-tree 
till it withers before the heat of his rhetoric. 
He falls upon money-changers with a scourge 
of cords, or calls the " flannelled fool " and 
" muddied oaf " to his side only to taunt them 
and drive them hence with rods. No cata- 
logue of details can convey the effect of his 
expertness as a short story writer, or his 
sheer technical skill in leading his readers 
on a direct course to a single revealing climax. 
He is the bard of the riff-raff of soldiers and 
sailors, of the rough men who go down to the 
sea in ships, as well as those who sweat and 
toil in the heat and dust of India, Africa, or 
Egypt. There is no other writer who has 
given the world such musical and spirited 
verse concerning the world's business. 
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The dii5[iculty in presenting a survey of the 
literary art of Rudyard Kipling to the 
majority of us who are living outside of the 
atmosphere from which he draws many of 
his stories and poems is, of course, that much 
of the best of it, both in matter and spirit, 
makes but a limited appeal. It is hard for 
one who has never marched with the soldier 
and " eaten his bread and salt " to feel all 
the tragedy and comedy which abounds in 
Kipling's writings. 

You may try to explain the point of some 
esoteric barrack-room joke ; but all the world 
knows that to analyse a jest is like telling one 
the price of a present — ^it depreciates by 
valuation. To the man in the street, whose 
vision of army life is based upon a caricature, 
a kaleidoscope of drill and alcohol, much of 
the material in the soldier tales and verses 
which are localities will have to be passed 
over ; nevertheless, there remains that 
quality in his work, and those wonderful 
" flashes of vulgarity " which are beyond 
analysis, but which fall upon one hke an 
overpowering perfume and leave one be- 
witched. 

Here is an author who looks out of his 
window of life with eyes that are clear and 
bright and beholds there laughter and moans, 
folly and wisdom, and much wickedness ; 
but his blunt and boisterous way of presenting 
wickedness almost dispels its unpleasant 
savour. The wickedness of Kipling's char- 
acters is of a healthy sort. 
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I have said elsewhere that KipHng knows 
more aboat the soul of the soldier and can 
express himself upon this subject better — 
and more profusely — ^than any other living 
writer. He wallows in the technicalities of 
nautical and military lore, and, like the man 
described by Sidney Smith, he is so learned 
that at times his knowledge overflows, and 
he stands in the slop. Much of his know- 
ledge, of course, comes from prescience ; 
with him it is the gentle art of divination. 
To bear myself out I shall quote Emerson on 
this point. He says : " The soul knows all 
things, and knowledge is only a remembering." 

A learned American gentleman, Dr. Richard 
Maurice Bucke, was the author of a book 
entitled " Cosmic Consciousness," wherein he 
teUs of certain men and women who have 
attained to such a state of psychic com- 
prehension that they were able to peer into 
the corridors of the infinite. Rudyard Kip- 
ling might certainly be added to these. 
Some men have to go to Oxford or Cambridge 
to learn things, others have to travel ; but 
Kipling would have thrown vivid pictures on 
the screen of his imagination even if he had 
been a coffee-stall keeper in some narrow and 
dark alley. Kipling has evolved this type of 
being in his wonderful item " The Finest 
Story in the World." Who does not recall 
Charlie Mears, the poor, queer bank-clerk 
with a passion for poetry ? The boy who 
grinds out his soul in a London office, and 
dreams tumultuous dreams, or remembers 
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when he, in previous incarnations, was a 
slave in a Greek galley. But, born within 
city walls, the sea was not his except through 
some ancestral influence. Perhaps he never 
saw the wide seas, save from the shore where 
it had been subdued by breakwaters built by 
the hand of man. Poor lad, ruled by the 
" Lords of Life and Death," at one time an 
adventurer on the sapphire seas in the 
morning of the world, now drifting around 
Lombard Street with a bill-book chained to 
his wrist or a drudge, chained, in turn, to a 
book approached only by many, many narrow 
stone steps ! How many like Charlie Mears 
are there in London to-day ? How many 
idle, irresponsible boys who post cheques in 
ponderous ledgers all day ; haunt billiard 
saloons at night, and get riotously drunk on 
Byron, Shelley, or Keats in the dim hours 
'twixt dreams and dawn ? I tell you that 
every single dingy counting house in the city 
breaks a soul on its rude wheels some time or 
the other. But that is another story. " The 
Finest Story in the World " might have been 
written, and the name Charlie Mears might 
have been a household word, but Cupid enters 
into his life (you can't keep the rogue out of 
even the finest story in the world !) and so the 
tale is left untold. It was absurd of Charlie 
Mears to fall in love on the eve of victory ; 
he should have waited and let Fate show her 
hand. But then, they say that love is a 
panacea for all ills. 
All this means that the writer has divined, 
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realised, fonnulated, a range of stories and 
poems that stand apart from all other 
Uterature the world has seen. 

Kipling's democracy is the democracy of 
the spirit, a clear perception that all men are 
his brothers. " Write me as one that loved 
his fellow men," he graves on the title page 
of his " Letters of Travel." " That thou art." 
says the Hindu teacher in the Dhama-Pada 
to his disciple, pointing to a beggar. " That 
am I," says IQpling, pointing to Mcintosh 
Jellaludin,* the drunkard and outcast. 
Democracy is a conception of the divine soul ; 
Christ was a democrat, Buddha was a demo- 
crat ; so also were Marcus Aurelius, St. Francis 
of Assisi, and Epicurus. 

There will always be much futile discussion 
as to whether Kipling should have been made 
Poet Laureate. I call the discussion futile, 
because there is no need to bestow the butt of 

* See the final story in "Plain Tales from the Hills," in 
which Kipling gives a clever study of an Oxford man 
who marries a native woman and, giving way to drink, 
thus throws up a social barrier between himself and the 
white population. Between the dnmken fits which 
incapacitate him for days at a time, the brilliance of 
his intellect flares up and his conversation savours of 
the scholar and gentleman. The story is written in the 
first person, and the narrator tells how the books which 
he lent to the outcast were pawned for drink as soon 
as they were read. Hurried to his death by an attack 
of pneumonia, the drunkard bequeaths to his only 
friend the manuscript of the " Book of Mcintosh 
Jellaludin " with which is incorporated " an account 
of the life and sins and death of Mother Maturin." See 
also "Miscellaneous Notes," " To be Filed for Reference." 

B 
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wine upon the poet who is Laureate of the 
Empire. Mr. Bridges and Kipling are both 
poets ; but their poetry is quite of a different 
type, and one may admit that, while the Poet 
Laureate will not be fettered by the chains of 
office, Kiphng would find it very difficult to 
keep a taut rein on his highly emotional 
muse in the event of a national crisis. The 
Sketch pointed out that as Mr. Kipling was 
our National Poet, he is at all times a man who 
could sway public opinion, and, therefore, a 
dangerous man. He is a poet who could 
make a war. He contributed to the stock of 
jingo songs produced during the South African 
War that inflammatory poem " The Absent- 
Minded Beggar " which, when it was recited 
at the Alhambra, created wild scenes of 
unparalleled enthusiasm ; it was cabled to 
all parts of the world the same day that it 
appeared in The Daily Mail (October 31, 
1899). At Ladysmith, the commanding 
officers issued it with the general orders, and 
it was read on parade before the massed 
troops. It is said that when Kipling was on 
one occasion seated in his garden at Rotting- 
dean, an organ halted to grind out Sir 
Arthur Sullivan's famous tune beneath the 
walls of his Elizabethan home. He, like most 
of us, had been harassed by the thing " for 
many weary days " and, jumping up from his 
seat, he shook his fist, and exclaimed : " If it 
were not suicide I would kill the man who 
wrote that." 
I cannot resist recalhng another anecdote 
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of this war poem. The tune, when it first 
appeared, evidently invaded Kiphng's brain, 
for he hummed it as he worked at his MS. 
in the mornings, and one of his children, 
hearing a prolonged buzzing noise issuing 
from his study, paused at the door to ask 
him if he had not written the words of that 
song. On being assured that her father was 
the author, she gravely remarked : " Well, 
you might take the trouble to learn the 
music ! " 

The Sketch, comparing Kipling and 
Bridges, says : " Imagine Mr. Bridges being 
mentioned in despatches ! Or a Bridges 
City in Canada ! Or a thousand pounds for 
a Bridges poem! Mr. Kipling has been 
mentioned in despatches ; he gets Caruso 
prices ; and there is a Kipling , City in 
Canada." Yes, there can be no doubt about 
it, Kipling is a wonderful force ; and he 
rarely touches a subject without leaving his 
emphatic impress upon it. When he writes 
a statement down it is not easily effaced. 
All Kipling's statements are the outcome of 
his real emotions . . . to him they are actual, 
vital, true. A man believes in a cause first, 
and proves its worth afterwards — or not at 
all. Kipling has the art that makes a 
folk-lore superstition assume the verity of an 
established scientific fact. Thus, some of 
the parables and catch-phrases from his pen 
may go spinning down the centuries to 
continue as truths indefinitely, or, at least, 
until some seeker of light will risk his 
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reputation by challenging them. A-^d there 
are people who do challenge Kipling. An 
example of the way in which a careless 
phrase from one of the writer's poems has 
become a stereotyped sa3iing may be found 
in the opening line of " The Grave of the 
Hundred Dead " which reads : " There's a 
widow in sleepy Chester." Imagine a 
journalist writing on that historic old town 
without dragging in the word " sleepy " ! 
Everybody knows that Chester is a sleepy 
town, Mr. Kipling has written it down so. 
The other day, Professor Starr Jordan, ad- 
dressing a meeting on " The Eugenics of 
War," said : " If you go to Chester, you will 
see the reason why the town is corSessedly 
sleepy in the long array of marble tablets 
representing the young men of Chester who 
have gone out to war." But the Mayor of 
Chester, Mr. H. B. Dutton, thinks it time 
that a stand should be made against the way 
in which the town has been stigmatised as 
drowsy and inactive. He has challenged 
Kipling, and has claimed that Chester is no 
longer lethargic, but a go-ahead city; he 
remarked to the members of the Society of 
Chemical Industry that he was afraid that 
the origin of the phrase was Kipling's poem, 
but in time he hoped they would live it 
down. 

When Kipling was taken dangerously ill 
on his American tour the hotel in New York 
at which he was staying was besieged by 
anxious enquirers, and half the world waited 
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impatiently for the three-hourly bulletins 
that it became necessary to issue. The sick 
bed of a king never claimed such sohcitous 
attention by the world at large. Presidents 
and thrones cabled him best wishes and a 
quick recovery. 

The story of Kipling and Lady Burne- Jones 
is, I believe, not very widely known, and I 
take the liberty of quoting it as it appeared 
in The Sketch. Here, the author finds 
himself in conflict with his own kinsfolk, 
for the lady in question, who is his aunt, has 
called him " The Cape Medlar," and also . . . 
" At the close of the South African War, she, 
as a pro-Boer, ran up a flag in front of her 
Rottingdean house inscribed ' You have 
killed ! You have conquered ! ' The people 
who had come to ' maffick ' before their 
poet's door stopped short before hers, and 
broke the windows. It was only when 
' Ruddy ' appeared and scolded them that 
they consented to go away without doing 
more damage. ' My dear aunt,' said Kipling, 
going inside, ' you are . . .' But that is 
another story." 

We have all heard of the more or less 
exaggerated prices of the remuneration Kip- 
ling has received for his work.* They say that 

* " Some years ago Mr. Rudyard Kipling sold a 
book to a fimi of publishers for a sum that worked out 
at the rate of a shilling a word — a fact which was very 
much advertised, says The Typographical Journal. 
A Fleet Street humorist, for the fun of the thing, wrote 
to the author saying that, as wisdom seemed to be 
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" Kim " yielded half a crown a word, and 
there is a siory current that a thousand 
pounds has been paid for a Kipling poem, but 
the following offer, expressed in picturesque 
diction from the editors of The Cantab, a 
magazine published by Cambridge under- 
graduates, is surely one of the most singular 
offers the author has received. 

" So long as we have any garments left in 
our wardrobes, and an obliging avuncular 
relative, we are prepared to make any sacri- 
fices to obtain some of your spirited lines." 
In reply to their request for a photograph of 
him to be published in their paper, he wrote : 
" I have not one by me at present, but when 
I find one I will send it, but not for publi- 
cation, because my beauty is such that it 
fades like a flower if you expose it." 

quoted at retail prices, he would like one word, for 
which he enclosed a shilling postal order. The reply 
came in due course. Mr. Kipling had kept the shilling 
postal order and written on a large sheet of paper the 
word, ' Thanks ! ' "—From T.P.'s Weekly, November 
21, 1913. 



CHAPTER II 

BURLESQUES, PARODIES, AND EXTRACTS 

Of the number of people who are fre- 
quently quoting, hearing, or reading the 
following poem, I suspect that only an 
infinitesimally small number know that the 
author is Robert W. Chambers, the novelist. 
It appeared for the first time in The Pocket 
Magazine in January 1896, and the next year 
it was published in a volume of Mr. Chambers' 
verse issued by Stone and Kimball. It has 
been widely printed under the name of 
Rudyard Kipling by editors who have not 
troubled their heads as to who really wrote 
it, and since that time people have attributed 
the lines to him, also it has been stolen several 
times, and claimed as original by dishonest 
writers. It is true that the dialect might lead 
one to suppose that it was the production of 
Kipling, and it bears a very strong resemblance 
to the Mulvaney patois, but the line " Can 
ye loan me a quarter ? " should definitely 
stamp it as the work of an American writer. 

Sez Corporal Madden to Private McFadden 
" Be gob ye're a bad 'un ; 
Now turn out yer toes ! 
Yer belt is unhookit 
Ye may not be dhrunk. 
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But, be jabbers, ye look it 1 

Wan — ^two ! 

Wan — ^two ! 
Ye monkey-faced divil, I'll jolly ye through ! 

Wan — two ! 

Time — ^mark ! 
Ye march like the aigle in Cintheral Park ! " 

Sez Corporal Madden to Private McFadden 
" A saint it 'ud sadden 
To dhrill such a mug ! 
Eyes front — ye baboon, ye ! 
Chin up ! — ^ye gossoon, ye ; 
Wan — ^two ! 
Wan — ^two ! 
Ye whiskered ourang ou-tang, I'll fix you ! 
Wan — two ! 
Time ! Mark. 
Ye've eyes like a bat ; can you see in the dark ? 

Sez Corporal Madden to Private McFadden 
" Yer figger wants padd'n — 
Sure, man, ye've no shape ! 
Behind ye yer shoulders 
Stick out like two boulders : 
Yer shins is as thin 
As a pair of pen-holders ; 
Wan — ^two ! 
Wan— -two ! 
Yer belly belongs on yer back, ye Jew ! 
Wan — two ! 
Time ! Mark. 
I'm dhry as a dog — I can't shpake but I bark 1 " 

Sez Corporal Madden to Private McFadden 
" Me heart it 'ud gladden 
To blacken yer eye. 
Yer gettin' too bold, ye 
Compel me to scold ye — 
'Tishalt! that I say— 
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Will ye heed what I told ye ? 

Wan — ^two ! 

Wan — two 1 
Be jabers, I'm dhryer than Brian Boru ! 

Wan ! Two ! 

Time! Mark. 
What's wur-ruk for chickens is sport for the lark 1 " 

Sez Corporal Madden to Private McFadden 
" I'll not stay a gadd'n 
Wid dagoes like you I 
I'll travel no farther. 
I'm d3an' for wather ; 
Come on, if you like — 
Can ye loan me a quarther ? 
Ya-as you. 
What— Two ? 
And ye'll pay the potheen ? Yer a daisy, Whurror ! 
You'll do ! 
Whisht — ^mark. 
The regiment's flattered to own ye, me spark ! " 

There is an abundance of humour and not 
a little of Kipling's spirit in the following 
parody which is the work of Percy French, a 
London entertainer whose art is humorous, 
and whose humour is artistic. This, as Mr. 
French declares, is the way Kipling would 
have written " Baa, baa, Black Sheep." 

And this is the song of the black sheep. 

And the song of the white sheep too. 
And the auk, and the armadillo. 

And the crocodile know it's true : 
" Have I wool ? " said the baa, baa, black sheep, 

" You ask me, have I wool ! 
When I yield each year to the shepherd's shear 

As much as three bags full ! 
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Have I wool ? " said the baa, baa, black sheep ; 

" It is found in the sailor's socks, 
Retaining their heat through the driving sleet 

And the gaJe of the equinox ! " 

Mark Twain gives a verbal picture of 
Kipling in a late issue of Harper's Magazine, 
and it will be recalled that Mark Twain had a 
particularly clever and amusing manner of 
portraying characters. Kipling on one occa- 
sion called upon the author, and at that 
time he was quite a young and obscure writer 
who had journeyed from publisher to pub- 
lisher in Philadelphia trying in vain to 
persuade the editors to print his Indian 
stories. The following is Mark Twain's im- 
pression of the Laureate of Empire in the 
making, and it is a singular fact that it was 
not till long after this meeting, when Kipling 
had made a great name for himself in litera- 
ture, that Mark Twain realised the fact that 
the young man with the masterful manner, 
who had previously called upon him, and 
Rudyard Kipling were one and the same. 

" Kipling came down and spent a couple 
of hours with me, and at the end of that time 
I had surprised him as much as he had 
surprised me — and the honours were easy. 
I believed that he knew more than any 
person I had met before, and I knew that he 
knew that I knew less than any person he had 
met before — ^though he did not say it, and I 
was not expecting that he would. When he 
was gone Mrs. Langdon wanted to know 
about my visitor, I said : 
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"' He is a stranger to me, but he is a most 
remarkable man — and I am the other one. 
Between us we cover all knowledge ; he 
knows all that can be known, and I know 
the rest.' " 

Some years ago Mr. Kipling sent to the 
Secretary of the League of Empire a list of 
the fifty books and authors that he considered 
would stimulate interest in Imperial affairs 
amongst youthful readers to the best advant- 
age. The list included : " The Story of an 
African Farm," Mitford's "Tales of Old 
Japan," Dana's " Two Years Before the 
Mast," and "The Light of Asia." It is 
interesting to note that Mr. Chamberlain, who 
also sent a list at the same time, did not 
choose a single book mentioned by Kipling. 
There is, by the way, an unpretentious little 
tome that sometimes finds its way to the 
second hand book-stalls entitled " Hand-in- 
Hand, verses by a Mother and Daughter," 
which contains some notable serious verse. 
Of course it is almost impossible to keep 
count of the little books of verse that make 
their way through the press, but a special 
interest attaches to this volume, for though 
no authors' names are given on the title page 
of the book, it can now be definitely stated 
that the said " Mother and Daughter " are 
the wife of Mr. J. Lockwood Kipling and his 
daughter. The first poem quoted below is 
from the part of the book written by the 
mother. It is a sonnet rendered in the 
Shakespearian form and shows that the 
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writer has the power to create music-full 
phrases. The second poem is from the pen 
of the daughter, who, it may be mentioned, 
is responsible for the greater portion of the 
verse in this little book. 

LOVE'S HYPOCRISY. 

Her lips said " Go," her shining eyes said " Stay," 

How tell which was her meaning, which her will ? 
How read the riddle of her yea and nay. 

And disentangle each, bewildered still ? 
Hearing her chffling tone, all hope expired ; 

Seeing her glowing eyes, despair took heart ; 
One moment certain of the good desired ; 

One moment turning, hopeless, to depart. 

Then, as she stood, with half averted face. 
From head to feet veiled from his ardent eyes 

Sudden she changed, and with triumphant grace 
Flung off the mantle of her soul's disguise ! 

Sweet hypocrite ! how false was all her feigning. 

Turning for flight, yet, while she turned, remaining ! 

LOVE'S MURDERER. 

Since Love is dead, stretched here between us, dead. 
Let us be sorry for the quiet clay : 
Hope and offence alike have passed away. 
The glory long had left his vanished head. 
Poor shadowed glory of a distant day ! 
But can you give no pity in its stead ? 
I see your hard eyes have no tears to shed. 
But has your heart no kindly word to say ? 

Were you his murderer, or was it I ? 
I do not care to ask, there is no need. 

Since gone is gone, and dead is dead indeed. 
What use to wrangle of the how and why ? 
I take all blame, I take it. Draw not nigh ! 
Ah, do not touch him, lest Love's corpse should bleed I 
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A brilliant burlesque was published in The 
Pall Mall Gazette shortly after Dr. Parker 
had made a statement in The Idler de- 
claring that " Kipling was a relation of his 
wife ; though he did not know it." It was 
entitled Poor Mr. Kipling .• or, the Limitations 
of Knowledge. I think I shall not be indiscreet 
in reproducing a composition that makes 
reference to Mr, Kipling's relatives. 

The secrets of the sea are his, the mysteries of Ind, 
He knows minutely every way in which mankind has 

sinned ; 
He;has by heart the lightships 'twixt the Goodwins and 

the Cape, 
The language of the elephant, the ethics of the ape ; 
He knows the slang of Silver Street, the horrors of 

Lahore 
And how the man-seal breasts the waves that buffet 

Labrador ; 
He knows Samoan Stevenson, he knows the Yankee 

Twain, 
The vialiie of Theosopby, of cheek, and Mr, Caine ; 
He knows each fine gradation 'twixt the General and 

the Sub., 
The terms employed by Atkins when they sling him 

from a pub. ; 
He knows an Ekka pony's points, the leper's drear 

abode. 
The seamy side of Simla, the flaring Mile End Road ; 
He knows the Devil's tone to souls too pitiful to damn. 
He knows the taste of every regimental mess in 

" cham " ; 
He knows enough to annotate the Bible verse by verse, 
And how to draw the shekels from the British public's 

purse. 
But, varied though his knowledge is, it has its 

limitation, 
Alas, he doesn't know he's Dr. Parker's wife's relation I 
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Rudyard Kipling's sister (now Mrs. Flem- 
ing) has, to a great degree, the family pre- 
dilection for literature having written two 
novels— "The Heart of a Maid" and "A 
Pinchbeck Goddess." I cannot pass over the 
subject of relationship without mentioning 
that his mother's two sisters each married 
famous artists, one marr5dng Sir E. Poynter, 
and the other Sir E. Burne- Jones. Of course 
it is well known that Mr. Kipling's father was 
John Lockwood Kipling, C.I.E., whose " evi- 
dences of great work in making casts from 
the famous m5rthological sculpture of the 
temples of the Central provinces of India 
may be found in the principal museums of 
the world." 

The poem " Bobs " made its original 
appearance in The Pall Mall Magazine. This 
effusion is said to have given offence to Lord 
Roberts, and if this report should bear any 
truth it at once accounts for the absence of 
these famous verses from any of the volumes 
of the author's poems. 

Mr. Kipling seems to honestly prefer such 
South African poems as " Two Kopjes " and 
" Piet " to his memorable charity poem 
" The Absent-Minded Beggar " ; for one may 
search in vain for the latter in his collected 
verse, encountering much work that is less 
worthy of a place. However, I should 
imagine from what I have experienced over 
this ballad, in common with many other 
people during the years of the South African 
War, that the author was so sick and tired of 
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hearing it bawled at every street corner that 
he was thankful and content to let it fade to 
that oblivion which now veils it. 

It always seems to me that Mr. T. W. H. 
Crosland's well-known parody of " Bobs " is 
more effective than the original ; it fulfils its 
purpose to perfection in sketchily portra5dng 
the poet of the British Empire in a few good- 
natured and humorous verses. This parody, 
which is entitled " Kips," is to be fourid in a 
slender pamphlet published at The Sign of 
the Unicorn in July 1899, and called " Other 
People's Wings." There are some other Kip- 
ling burlesques in this quaintly named volume, 
and everybody who is interested in Kip- 
lingiana should make, an effort to peruse 
them. I cannot quote the whole of " Kips " 
— it has seven verses — but the three I give 
are the best : 

There's a little round-faced man. 

Which is Kips. 
Writes the finest stuff he can. 

Our Kips, 
Takes the cake f er fancy prose, 
Has the Muses by the nose, 
Makes us all sit up in rows — 

Don't yer, Kips ? 

An' 'e's travelled fur and far. 

This 'ere Kips, 
Seein' things just as they are. 

Straight-tale Kips ; 
If it's bloo or if it's bro\yn, 
Kiplin' kindly shoves it down 
In a note-book of his own — 

Busy Kips I 
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0, 'e's eyes right up 'is coat. 

Little Kips, 
An" a siren in his throat, 

Rudyard Kips ; 
An' when that there siren vents 
All yer ear-drum feels in rents. 
An' the listenin' continents 

Says " That's Kips ! " 

There is nothing so tiresome in the realms 
of literature as the writer who takes a most 
interesting subject and drivels about it in 
such a wildly confused manner that it is 
Ukely to prejudice the said subject for ever 
more. After reading Mr. Chesterton's article 
on " Mr. Rudyard Kipling and making the 
World Small," I have great difficulty in 
persuading myself to believe that Rudyard 
Kipling's writings hold that enchantment for 
me now that they did f omierly. And at the 
same time I wonder exceedingly how it is 
possible for me to be bored so insufferably 
by a discourse on my favourite author. 

Mr. Chesterton tells us that " the bore is 
stronger and more joyous than we are," and 
that he is a demi-god — ^nay, he is a god. I 
congratulate him; there is no conquest so 
treasured in the heart of the literary men of 
Mr. Chesterton's school than the discovery 
of a virtue that is only understood and 
enjoyed by their own brotherhood. I admit 
that " Heretics," the book which introduces 
this essay on Kipling, has proved a bore to 
me, but I cannot grant that it is either 
" strong " or " joyous," it is only clumsy 
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and tedious, and — alack-a-day ! — very silly. 
I regret that I cannot give my space to all 
the mistakes and misrepresentations which 
Mr. Chesterton has made in regard to Mr. 
Kiphng and his works, but I can give a few 
strong examples that will show that this 
writer might have taken the trouble to 
inform himself a little more accurately before 
undertaking to explain and criticise. 

In the first place, the thoughtful observer 
cannot but regard with some amusement the 
statement made by Mr. Chesterton that 
Kipling " has not written so well about 
soldiers as he has about railwa5mien." Of 
course I apprehend the nature of his declara- 
tion : it is one of Mr. Chesterton's attempts 
at an epoch-making jest for which he would 
obviously be unable to render a good reason. 

Now it is a most remarkable fact that 
Kipling's technical references in writing on 
bridge builders, railwajmien, pilots, cod- 
fishers, farmers, and sailors have frequently 
been challenged by the experts and found 
faulty and bristling with misapplied terms ; 
whereas his inaccuracies in dealing with army 
life are exceptionally slight, and it might be 
said that the one subject above all others 
with which Kipling is perfectly conversant is 
the British Army. His technical jargon in 
dealing with other matters scarcely ever 
satisfies the specialist, and as for Mr. Kipling's 
knowledge of raUwaymen in the American 
railroad story " '007," roughly speaking, we 
may say it is very superficial. It is certain 

c 
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that if Mr. Kipling had known no more of 
soldiers than he does of raUwaymen, the 
" Barrack Room Ballads " and Service Songs 
in " The Five Nations " could never have 
been written. Let us see how an American 
railwayman views Mr. Kipling's knowledge 
of the iron-road. I reproduce the following 
from The Argonaut, August i6, 1897 : 

" Mr. Kipling is a keen observer, and writes 
pretty good American for an outsider ; but 
if he had spent a night in a roundhouse with 
his ears open he would never have used 
' loco ' for locomotive, or have omitted the 
familiar ' engine ' altogether ; he would not 
have said ' bogie ' when he meant ' truck ' ; 
he would not have allowed a parlor-car to 
be hitched to a suburban commuter's train 
* ahead of the caboose ' ; he would not have 
made his engines speak of themselves as 
'Americans' (in the sense of pattern), or painted 
his hero pea-green with a red ' buffer-bar. ' 

" Further, no American writer would use 
as a simile for brilliancy ' A fireman's helmet 
in a street parade,' as few of his countrymen 
have ever seen a fireman in a metallic head- 
covering such as is worn in London. 

" I suppose it's all right to strengthen a 
situation by omitting the guard-rail from 
an eighty-foot bridge — ^it gives a pleasant, 
breezy, western, get-there-or-bust, nigger- 
on-the-safety-valve movement ; and maybe 
it's good fiction to bring about the catastrophe 
with a hundred pound piglet who ' rolled right 
under the pilot ' and thereby caused the 
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' bogies ' to lift ; but on plain, everyday 
railroads there is a guard-rail at every open 
culvert, and even the illustrations to Mr, 
Kipling's story admit cow-catchers." 

One of Mr. Chesterton's weaknesses is his 
inability to perceive that the poems of a man 
really need not reflect his own opinions. He 
assumes that KipUng does not love England 
because he causes one of his dialectic heroes 
to say on his return home from South Africa 
that if England were not what she is, that is, 
a great and powerful nation — " How quick 
we'd chuck 'er ! " 

Now this clearly exceeds the bouttds of 
analjrtical criticism ; Mr. Chesterton should 
not assume that this particular Tommy who is 
speaking has any link with his creator apart 
from the artistic zeal that inspired him. 
Again, Mr. Chesterton thinks he hits the whole 
matter off in his amazing way when he writes : 
" That which he (Kipling) admires in the 
British Army " (with a capital A, Mr. Chester- 
ton) " he would find more apparent in the 
German Army. ... He admires England, 
but he does not love her." It is curious 
to note how Mr. Chesterton tries to drum 
into our heads that Kipling is only attracted 
to write about the army because it is a 
marvellous organisation, and that the Tommy 
is no more to him than a private of the 
German army. But do you know, reader, 
that I don't think I am disillusioned. I still 
think that Tommy holds a foremost position 
in Kipling's affections. 
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It must no longer be possible to say that 
Kipling " lacks altogether the faculty of 
attaching himself to any cause or community 
finally and tragically " ; that he displays a 
" lack of patriotism " ; or that (as Mr. 
Chesterton has informed us) he is " naturally 
a cosmopoUtan." We now know that Kip- 
ling has finally and irrevocably attached 
himself to a certain community, and he has 
declared it in a strong personal poem in 
language that cannot be regarded as half- 
hearted or halting. Kiphng has nailed his 
flag to the mast and he gets under it. He 
has written in his verses on Sussex that God 
has ordained that for each man one spot shall 
be esteemed above all other dominions, and 
blurts out in his final verse — a verse from 
which the stuff of tears is made : 

Each to his choice, and I rejoice 

The lot has fallen me 
In a fair ground — ^in a fair ground — 

Yea, Sussex by the Sea ! 

It may be taken as one among many 
significant signs of the progress made by the 
modem school of poesy that everything 
produced by such well meaning writers as 
Burns, Keats, Wordsworth, and numberless 
other poets of that class is no longer pro- 
claimed in terms of wild and indiscriminate 
worship by the critics who have always been 
followed — ^blindly followed — ^by a large portion 
of the great British public. If one looks 
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through the ponderous complete editions of 
the afore-mentioned bards, one is forced to 
the conclusion that many of the pieces are 
not worthy enough to adorn a vulgar Christ- 
mas card made in Germany, or, to sum up my 
point in a few words, much of their work is 
deficient in style and concentration and has 
been vastly over-rated. 

As I write I have before me a little volume 
entitled " Pure Gold," which claims to be a 
choice of lyrics and sonnets of note from the 
wealth of English poetry. It is an excellent 
little book, and I fully realise that it contains 
matter which is of excellent quality, but to 
test it by chance glances is to perceive that 
here and there is to be found the usual arrant 
drivel cheek by jowl with noble and carefully 
finished work. At a chance opening one is 
refreshed and entertained with the appended 
affecting fancy by Robert Burns : 

JEAN. 

Of a' the airts the wind can blaw, 

I dearly like the west, 
For there the bonnie lassie lives, 

The lassie I lo'e best : 
There wild woods grow, and rivers row, 

And monie a hill between ; 
But day and night, my fancy's flight 

Is ever wi' my Jean. 

I see her in the dewy flowers, 

I see her sweet and fair : 
I hear her in the tunefu' birds 

I bear her charm the air ; 
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There's not a bonie flower that springs 

By fountain, shaw, or green ; 
There's not a bonie bird that sings, 

But minds me o' my Jean. 

Mr. H. C. O'Neill, in his introduction to 
" Pure Gold," remarks : " I think I can say 
that no poem has been included which is not 
worthy of being held in perpetual memory." 
But on the face of it, after reading these sorry 
lines on Jean, the sooner this effusion is 
forgotten the better it will be for true poetry. 
To find poorer stuff we should have to pay a 
visit to a music-hall and hear Harry Lauder 
in one of his feeble songs. Such a stupid sort 
of poem is far from being pure gold ; it is 
really only pure rot. 

The new school of poetry is here, and it is 
slowly but surely increasing in influence. No 
longer can a Burns palm off such verbal 
humbug as "On the death of a lap-dog, 
named Echo " on an obedient pubUc. Let no 
presumptuous critic arise and dispute the 
fact that Rudyard Kipling has once and for 
all dealt the death blow to all such feeble lays 
by leaving the beaten track which is really 
only for the lilliputs ; he has climbed the 
fence and cut all this wearisome trumpery in 
order to sing his songs of glorious action and 
things worth while. 

The artistic taste of the present generation 
demands action, and it must be sensational 
action ; that is why Kipling is so popular. 
He has eliminated the purely imaginative in 
nearly all his work ; he is astoundingly alive 
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— active — ^inquisitive. Unlike W. B. Yeats, 
who sings of " the illuminating beauty of those 
things which are unseen," Kipling does not 
seek to veil his ideas in an atmosphere of 
mysticism. Many of the lesser poets of the 
day impart a shadowy remoteness to their 
writings, much for the same reason that the 
eternal feminine affects veils ; they desire in 
both cases to serve the imagination by 
obscuring the face — ^it is all the same whether 
it be the face of a pretty woman or the face 
of the printer's type, the design is to produce 
that mysterious indistinctness that is laden 
with suggestions and rumours ; which is, in 
truth, no more or less than a trap for the 
curious and unwary. They disguise and 
play with masks in order to excite inquisitive- 
- ness. We question and they do not reply ; 
we bid them unmask, but they evade our 
request, for they well know that the visionary 
loses his audience when someone at the back 
of the show demands ethical formula. 

Rudyard Kipling has been one of the most 
debated of modern poets. He has been the 
subject of endless discussion and dispute, and 
the arguments have not been limited to ques- 
tioning the depth or power of his verse,but as to 
whether he has any poetic dignity or beauty 
at all. On the other hand certain critics have 
named him as a real poet and a great poet. 

" The Young-Oxford-Liberal-Little-Eng- 
land-pro-Boer " point of view of Kipling's 
works has always been disposed to keep out of 
sight the power of his imagination and to 
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brand much of his truly brilliant work as so 
much pertinent vulgarity. " A Kipling Exam. 
Paper "* originally published in " Academy 
and Literature," February ist, 1902, contains 
the following instructions : " Write a brief 
essay on Mr. Kipling from the Young-Oxford 
point of view, avoiding the following phrases ; 
' The Laureate of the (Leicester Square) 
Empire,' ' a tin-pot tickler,' ' this poisoner 
of the weUs of magnanimity,' ' an imperial 
megalomaniac,' ' this banjo bardlet,' ' the 
drum major in Joe's Brummagem brass 
band,' " — and this sportive sally is really not 
much of an exaggeration of the opinions of 
him that many papers published at that time. 
It is impossible to give in a brief space more 
than one example of this kind of comment, 
but one can appreciate the somewhat unfair 
tone of the following which I have culled from 
London Opinion, September 10, 1904 : 

" Among the numerous admirers of Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling I do not count myself. 
But of his popularity with large sections of 
people — some of them ' flannelled ' and 
' muddied ' — ^there can be no doubt. If I 
were asked to declare which I thought the 
better poet — KipUng or ' Jingo ' Hunt, just 
deceased — I should vote for the latter. I 
recollect the furore created by the ' great 
Macdermott ' when he sang the absolutely 
immortal ' We don't want to fight.' The 

* There is no secret about the real authorship of this 
paper; it is from the pen of R. K. Risk, author of 
" Songs of the Links " (Simpkin, Marshall). 
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halls received it with rapture. There is 
nothing to compare with the quality of the 
patriotism which is stimulated by music-hall 
choruses and ' goes ' of gin and whisky. 
Why it is that places of entertainment should 
invariably be Conservative and war-loving 
in their political views I have never been 
able to make out. It is not flattering to the 
intelligence of the party whose cause they are 
supposed to support." 

I do not say for a moment that the reproach 
directed at the cheap and bathotic jingoism 
of the " halls " is not well merited ; but I do 
say that Kipling at his very worst, even in his 
"Absent-Minded Beggar" has never been 
guilty of such villainously rhymed doggerel 
as the " great Macdermott " hurled at his 
audience in that idiot-song " We Don't Want 
to Fight." It has been described as mar- 
vellous, and immortal, and heaven knows 
what besides. Here is a verse of it : 

" We don't want to fight, but by Jingo if we do, 
We've got the ships, we've got the men, we've got the 

money too. 
We've fought the Bear before and whilst we're Britons 

true, 
The Russians shall not have Constantinople." 

In despair I have hunted through the poems 
of Kipling for something as ill-considered and 
feeble as this, but I " hae ma doots " if it 
could be found. 

I must say that KipUng might have left 
out that hackneyed and rather stupid poem 
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" Bill 'Awkins " in publishing " The Seven 
Seas." One of the most famous New Orleans 
negro songs of the 'fifties opens with the verse : 

" Hab any o' yo' seen my Lulu ? " 
" How in de debbil would you know her ? " 

" I'd know her by her apron strings 
'N her shoe strings a-hanging on de flo' 

Gol-dam-her ! 
'N her shoe strings a-hangin' on de flo'." 

Mr. Kipling (if his " Bill 'Awkins " is not 
one of those curious literary coincidences) 
must have instantly perceived that there 
were points in this ditty that only required 
transforming with a few of his magic touches 
to make it a brilliant " Barrack Room 
Ballad," and he really must be congratulated 
on his effort. Here are two Unes from the 
song now current in its Kiplingesque form : 

" 'As anybody seen Bill 'Awkins ? " 
" Now how in the devil would I know ? " 

" 'E's taken my girl out walkin' 
An' I've got to tell him so — 

Gawd-bless-'im ! 
I've got to tell 'im so." 

It is only by quotation that I can give the 
reader who is not intimate with Kiphng's 
verse any impression of the poet's methods of 
modernising and re- vitalising conceptions that 
he has gleaned during his travels abroad. 

I fully recognise his far-reaching influence 
that has helped to expel much wearisome 
prolixity in modern prose and poetry ; and 
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it must be allowed that as a writer he has the 
qualities that dominate the situation. He is 
forceful, dramatic, and often original, and 
knows how to avail himself of the present 
taste which tends towards conciseness and 
vitality. Also he has the quick discernment 
that enables him to pick out antiquated 
themes, rhythms, or plots that will suffer the 
strain of adaptation to modern styles. 

Kipling who, having made his appearance 
during the Victorian era when the methods of 
modern journalism were gradually hypnotis- 
ing the world of letters, is often haUed as being 
a wonderfully modern writer ; but as Mr. 
Richard Le Gallienne says, Kipling is not 
modern " in the larger sense of the term," 
he is only " remarkably contemporary." He 
has a fresh, indefatigable eye for the panorama 
of life, and a perpetual interest for modern 
science and invention : he is continually 
carried away by the wonder of the moment. 
In his later stories note the dominance of 
petrol, steam, and electricity. But for 
modem thought, democracy, and the march of 
progress, he has no expressions that are too 
bitter. His sympathy with foreign lands and 
literatures cannot be called cordial, and he 
has no patience with " intellectuals " who 
foster the cosmopolitan spirit. The truth is 
that Kipling only dallies with the revolution 
of machinery, but he has no plea for the 
revolution of the masses ; in short, he is at 
heart an old-fashioned Tory. 

It is generally understood in England that 
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when we speak of " the Bard " we allude to 
Shakespeare, who is universally accepted by 
the whole world as the greatest dramatic 
poet ; but when we speak of " the Bard of 
Empire " of course Ve mean Rudyard Kipling. 
In Scotland " the Bard " can mean no other 
than Robert Burns, and in dear old dirty 
Dublin there is so much talk of one Moore* 
' ' who beats us all at a song. ' ' Such illustrious 
names as these are the heritage of the Empire, 
whether they be goodly or not. So I claim my 
right to remark upon them the opinions that 
I hold, and anon compare one with another to 
determine their relative value in letters. 

One of the chief charges against Kipling's 
work is (perhaps) that of vulgarity. This is 
a serious charge, and we must look at the 
situation fairly. Is the effect of Rudyard Kip- 
ling's prose and verse on the mind of the reader 
any more demoralising than that of Burns or 
Shakespeare ? Does Kipling set up a low 
moral standard, and is he destitute of ideals ? 

Let us take Kipling's " Mary, Pity Women," 
one of his poems wWch has formed a bone of 
contention for morbid moralists of various 
degrees. It is the story of a soldier who has 
wronged and deserted the woman he professed 
to love, told in plain woMs which all the 
high-flown words and subtleties of verbiage 
of Shakespeare could not enhance. The calm 
despair of the distressed girl, which is con- 

* " Moore's the man for songs ; Campbell can write 
an ode, and I can make a ballad, but Moore beats us all 
at a soag."—Sir Walter Scott. 
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centrated in these simple words, " What's 
the use o' grievin', when the Mother that bore 
you (Mary, pity woman !) knew it all before 
you ? " is a stroke of genius. For those who 
are familiar with the poems of Burns, which, 
as Mr. Crosland has pointed out, are replete 
with flowery verses which extol " illicit love 
and glaring drunkenness " the vulgarity of 
Kipling will have no power to shock. " Mary, 
Pity Women," which so scandalised moralists, 
is in my opinion a cleaner and sweeter poem 
than any of the love songs of Burns, which, 
to say the least of them — perhaps with a few 
exceptions — abound with lewdness, and are 
the effusions of a man who in life was not 
faithful in his love nor pure in his habits. 
Kipling maybe vulgar, but he never descends to 
low suggestion ; his verse is candid, open, and 
often slangy, but never offensive. As for Kip- 
ling's slang, George Eliot has already expressed 
so well what I should have written so imperfectly 
that I print her lines in full and commend them 
to the consideration of those who cavil : 

" All choice of words is slang. It marks a 
class. Correct English is the slang of prigs 
who write history and essays. And the 
strongest slang of all is the slang of poets." 

I have striven to show that things are 
moving forward since the days of Burns ; at 
the same time I venture the assertion that 
his verse is vastly inferior to Kipling's, and 
that much of it would not in these times be 
tolerated and the rest of it would be thrust 
aside as commonplace. 



CHAPTER III 

" RECESSIONAL " 

It is doubtful whether the " Recessional " 
will rank in the future quite as high as 
Kipling's friends and admirers now place this 
remarkable composition. It has been as 
much over-rated as much of his work has 
been under-rated. The incredible excitement 
and profuse praise which attended the pub- 
lication of these verses is rather difficult to 
explain ; but without doubt the public were 
dazzled by KipUng's phenomenal personality, 
coupled with the virile note in his poems 
which was quite new to them at that period. 
Consequently, when certain critics pointed 
out that " Recessional " was clothed in ideas 
culled from Cardinal Newman's " England " 
and some verses accredited to Francis 
Quarles, their cries were silenced by the 
adulation of the hurrying, scurrying crowd. 

We have all heard at some time or other 
the thrilling story of how " The Recessional " 
was nearly lost to the world of letters, when 
Kipling in a moment of gloom and dis- 
couragement committed the manuscript to 
the waste-paper basket. But " The Reces- 
sional " was not to be cast off in this way, for 
we are told that it was " rescued by some more 
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discerning member of the poet's family." 
Readers of Punch may remember that, after 
this account of a narrowly averted poetic 
calamity had leaked out, the editors claimed 
to have directed one of their staff to make 
periodically an examination of Kipling's dust- 
bin. It was in this manner. Punch declares, 
that two poems have been brought to Ught 
after the poet had cast them away as un- 
worthy. Here is one of the poems which 
appeared in that breezy and cheerful old 
London weekly, and which they humorously 
alleged had been " rescued." It is a worthy 
instance of that kind of parody which wittily 
imitates the style of an author without 
servilely following the original poem, as many 
do who only interchange a word here and 
there. 

None shall arise to help you, none shall come to your 

aid. 
When your Princes pale for terror, and the people are 

sore afraid. 

Ye shall be slaves and bondmen, ye shall be bought 

and sold, 
Yea, in the open market, they shall buy your sons 

for gold. 

Tempests shall sink your shipping, founder it far and 

wide, 
From Land's End to the Orkneys, from Portland 

Bill to the Clyde. 

Ye shall hide your bloodless faces, ye shall tremble and 

turn to flight, 
When the Star of War, like a comet, flares full on your 

field by night. 
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When the face of the sun is hidden, and the stars 

wax weak and wan. 
When the thunder's voice is upon you, and I keep 

bellowing on ! 

Riddled with all disaster, wrecked past hope shall ye 

be, 
Ruined beyond redemption — ^unless ye listen to ME 1 

But the story of " The Recessional " is not 
ended. We will now proceed to enquire into 
the charges that some critics have brought 
against it. It has been pointed out that the 
germ idea was borrowed from Cardinal New- 
man's " England," which runs as follows : 

Tyre of the West, and glorying in the name 

More than in Faith's pure fame ! 

O trust not crafty fort nor rock renown'd 

Eam'd upon hostile ground ; 
Wielding Trade's master-keys at thy proud will 
To lock or lose its waters, England ! trust not still. 

Dread thine own power ! Since haughty Babel's prime 

High towers have been man's crime. 

Since her hoar age, when the huge moat lay bare. 

Strongholds have been men's snare. 
Thy nest is in the crags ; ah, refuge frail ! 
Mad counsel in its hour, or traitors, will prevail. 

He who scann'd Sodom for His righteous men 

Still spares thee for thy ten ; 

But, should rash tongues the Bride of Heaven defy 

He will not pass thee by ; 
For, as earth's kingdoms welcome their spotless guest 
So gives He them by turn, to suffer or be blest. 

It will be noticed at once that much of the 
attitude assumed in " The Recessional " is 
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inspired by Cardinal Newman's poetic man- 
nerisms in the above verses. 

I chanced lately on a copy of a book by 
Mr. A. G. Stephens, published by The Bulletin 
Newspaper Co., Sydney, MCMIX., in which 
the author has put forth frankly many of Mr, 
Kipling's faults in a chapter entitled " Kip- 
ling Curiously Considered." From the most 
vigorous attacks on " Recessional " in this 
essay I have drawn a few details which may 
be of interest to the reader ; and I wish to 
acknowledge my indebtedness for many other 
interesting points disclosed in this book and 
utilised in these pages. 

Mr. Stephens quotes these verses accredited 
to Francis Quarles, and calls upon the reader 
to observe the curious coincidence in regard 
to metre between them and " Recessional." 
Everyone will recognise this similarity upon 
glancing at the stanzas : 

Lord God of Gods, before whose throne 
Stand storms and fire, O what shall we 

Return to Heaven that is our own. 
When all the world belongs to Thee ? 

We have no offering to impart 

But praises and a wounded heart. 

Great God, whose kingdom hath no end, 

Into whose secrets none can dive. 
Whose mercy none can apprehend, 

Whose justice none can feel, and live — 
What my dull heart cannot aspire 
To know, Lord, teach me to admire. 

When we come to the verse which contains 

D 
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We have no offering to impart 
But praises and a wounded heart. 

it immediately calls to mind the passage 

Still stands thine ancient sacrifice ' 

An humble and a contrite heart, 

In the poems of Emerson occur the following 
lines : 

And grant to dwellers with the pine 
Dominion o'er the palm and vine. 

Now let us compare Kipling's lines in " The 
Recessional " which run : 

Beneath whose awful hand we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine. 

and it will be evident that one Une is almost 
identical with Emerson's. 

Mr. A. G. Stephens in his book of essays 
entitled " The Red Pagan " points out that 
KipUng may have found his model for " The 
Recessional," in a war lyric which appeared 
in a book of verse, " England and Bengal : 
and other Poems," by D. L. Richardspn, 
another Anglo-Indian writer who, in his day, 
essayed to strike the heroic l5n:e. Here are 
the opening lines of Mr. Richardson's version 
of "A Khoond War Ljrric " which are 
dedicated to " Laha Pemioo, the God of War " : 

Great God of Battles ! Oh, forgive 
(For thou our wants and weakness saw) 

If we so long have seemed to live 
Regardless of thy glorious law ; 

Our herds were few, our fields were bare, 

Our bravest warriors bowed with care. . . . 
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It remains for me to give the story of the 
writing of " Recessional " as it has been told 
in Mr. Kipling's own words. Seemingly the 
poem was written in that disorderly hurry- 
skurry that is generally associated with a 
sub-editor's office in Fleet Street rather than 
the retreat of a scholar-poet ; and perhaps 
that explains the reason why " Recessional " 
can hardly be said to aim at the most original 
form of Uterary expression. 

If Kiphng is not exactly a great poet he 
comes very near to being one ; but " The 
Recessional " is not among the finest instances 
of his verse even if the literary assimilation of 
Newman, Quarles, and Emerson be excluded 
from the criticism. If I were asked to declare 
which I thought the most magnificent hymn 
in the English language I certainly should 
place Dryden's " O God our Help in ages 
past " before " Recessional " ; but, of course, 
that is only a matter of personal choice. 
However, here is the author's account of its 
manufacture for The Times. 

" That poem gave me more trouble than 
anything I ever wrote. I had promised The 
Times a poem on the Jubilee, and when it 
became due I had written nothing that had 
satisfied me. The Times began to want that 
poem badly, and sent letter after letter asking 
for it. I had many more attempts, but no 
further progress. Finally The Times began 
sending telegrams. So I shut myself in a 
room with the determination of remaining 
there until I had written a Jubilee poem. 
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" Sitting vdth all my previous attempts 
before me I searched through those dozens 
of sketches till at last I found just one line I 
liked. That was ' Lest we Forget.' Round 
these words ' Recessional ' was written." 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE SOUL OF THE SOLDIER 

One has learnt to expect of Rudyard 
Kipling an aggressive virility expressed in 
literary barbarisms chosen from a very cos- 
mopolitan vocabulary. His poems, as a rule, 
are best when dealing with scenes of tension, 
fierce fight, and turbulence. Backgrounds 
of strife and stress fike those chaotic days of 
the last South African War induced him to 
bring forward an entirely new type of Tommy 
Atkms, which he introduces to his readers as 
" The Service Man " in his last volume of 
soldier songs, " The Five Nations " (1903), 
which followed after the " Seven Seas " 
(1896). Its appearance produced some differ- 
ence of opinion as to whether he sustained 
his cunning as a weaver of verse ; but 
I think it is quite safe to say that this 
collection contains no very striking deviation 
from the poet's general methods of verse 
making, though it did afford him the opening 
to place before the public some clear-cut 
pictures and impressions of a totally new 
character, gathered during his wanderings in 
South Africa at the time of the war. 

In handling the element of action Kipling 
is as successful as a picture play on the 
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kinematograph, for he manipulates vivid 
ten-word descriptions with amazing ease and 
efiect. How fine are the meditations of the 
service man in " The Return " ; but on the 
other hand there is no sound reason why 
Kiphng should mar such work by the con- 
tinued omission of the aspirate. One is 
compelled to ask if this dialect has not 
become a habit which he cannot conquer, 
for it is manifest that it invades poems 
where there is no theatrical excuse for it. 
There are some songs written in that rattling, 
devil-may-care strain in which a certain 
amount of slang and doggerel are excusable, 
but when Mr. Kipling allows his prodigal 
luxuriance of expression to dominate the voice 
of the Tommy who is supposed to be speak- 
ing, and then, thinking to adjust matters, goes 
through the poem and strikes out " h's " and 
" d's " wholesale, the result is rather ludicrous. 
In " The Return " it will be seen that the 
service man's reflections are suggestive of an 
elegant writer with all the airs and graces of 
verse at his command. It is a man with an 
admirable spirit of poetry and no ordinary 
Tommy who talks of " Plains which the 
moonshine turns to sea ; mountains that 
never let you near ; an' stars to all eternity " : 
and again, in ±he " Chant-Pagan," I am quite 
certain that few troopers, regular or irregular, 
would word their reflections thus : 

" An' the silence, the shine an' the size 
Of the 'igh, inexpressible skies ..." 
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At any rate if a trooper had sufi&cient 
eloquence to express himself in this manner 
it is most probable that he would be capable 
of manipulating his " h's." Of course both 
the above-mentioned pieces considered on 
literary grounds must rank as successes, and 
the smaU critical point I have raised is no 
denial of this fact. 

Why is it that Mr. Kipling, with all his 
qualities of strength and eloquence, with all 
his penetrating command over words, allows 
such feeble compositions as " Two Kopjes " 
to pass for the press ? Such a line as " The 
kopje that copies its kind " would have been 
fatal to any poem, and apart from that, the 
style is not clever enough in a cheap way to 
hit the level of the music-hall taste. 

Of all poems the South African tour has 
inspired, perhaps the ditty called " M. I.,"* 

* I notice a line of this poem has been criticised in 
a recent work on the South African campaign. Mr. 
Crosby Jackson, in " A Soldier's Diary," writes : 

" Kipling is talking ' through his hat ' in his poem 
' M. I.' when he makes out No. 3's (horse-holders) to have 
an easy time. It's the most tr5H[ng business of the lot. 
Imagine on a small patrol in a bad country, about five 
of you being left at the bottom of a great rambling kopje 
with eighteen horses, while the remainder go away out 
of sight up the kopje, and you can hear them being 
heavily engaged. You don't know what they are doing 
or how they are getting on, and you do know that the 
first you'll hear of them being captured or cut off will 
be a volley at yourself from the nearest ridge of the 
kopje. Besides, you might be taken on the flanks or 
rear yourself. I know I always preferred the fighting- 
line, and felt safer there too." 
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which humorously illustrates the work of the 
mounted infantry, shows Kipling's close 
acquaintanceship with the ranks in the field 
more clearly than any other. 

" I wish my mother could see me now, with a fence-post 
under my arm." 

This opening line may not sound very 
poetical, but what memories it will call forth 
in the mind of the service man who took part 
in the chase of " Mr. De Wet." The fence- 
post is fuel from which he will build a fire to 
cook his supper ; towards the close of each 
day the soldiers would begin to seek for 
firewood, and it has been said that rather than 
abandon their wood when they had received 
an unexpected attack by the Boers they 
advanced into the firing line " with big logs 
tied to their backs and sticking up over their 
heads." 

In his " Bridge Guard in the Karroo " Mr. 
Kipling displays a lavish eloquence in the 
description of the amazing atmospheric 
changes in the Southern Continent ; but the 
rest is a straight and honest narration of the 
loneliness of the men who are not combatants 
but "details who guard the Blood River 
Bridge," and for whom the only break in 
the monotony of the day is the north-bound 
train. 

" The Lesson," a sincere piece of work, but 
withal needlessly crude, makes its reappear- 
ance accompanied by " The Islanders " with 
its " much debated and theatrical " line 
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" Flannell'd fools at the wicket and muddied 
oafs at the goals." 

I must confess that I find the " Service 
Songs " most interesting, and at the same 
time most aggravating. I want to dismiss 
them with a few words, but just as I am going 
to close the book some violent phrase jumps 
up at me which compels fresh attention. 
This is, surely, an excellent expression in the 
literary sense which I have culled from 
" Columns " ; but again, the man of letters, 
it must be observed, declares himself and 
brushes the Tommy who is speaking on one 
side : 

Same splash of pink on the stoep or the korral, 
And the same quiet face which 'as finished with all. 

To dare to dispute on the expressions used 
by soldiery with Mr. Kipling I fear is to 
approach dangerous ground, but I think most 
people will readily conceive that " splash of 
pink " is rather an aesthetic way for a service 
man to speak of blood. It recalls to my 
mind one of Mr. Henley's cherished phrases 
" God's own red," which seems also to mean 
blood. 

It is obvious that the many poems in 
" The Five Nations " were written at very 
different periods. The real masterpiece of the 
whole volume which obscures all the other 
verse including " Recessional " is the poem 
'' Sussex " ; it stands apart from all other 
subjects in the volume, a beautiful home- 
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lover's poem. It would be difficult to hazard, 
with any chance of success, at what time these 
lines were written. Kipling's partiality — or 
rather affection — for England's southern sea 
kingdom is known to most people, and as 
The Daily Mail has pointed out when he 
left his residence at Rottingdean to move on 
to Burwash, " he did but change what had 
become but half Sussex for that which is 
wholly Sussex." 

In this volume we shall find " Our Lady 
of the Snows," which so displeased the 
Canadians ; " The White Man's Burden," 
which was written for our American friends 
and was greeted with such enthusiasm by 
them ; and the " Young Queen," dedicated 
to our Australian Commonwealth. In " Phar- 
aoh and the Sergeant," a tribute to the 
Sergeant Instructors of the Egyptian Army, 
a poem which might have been written in a 
straight and simple manner, Mr. Kipling has 
once more descended to slang without any 
apparent rhyme — I do not mean to be flippant 
— or reason. Mr. Kipling sings this song in 
his own person, and there is no earthly reason 
why it should be so needlessly jarring, as in 
the line " England used 'em cheap and nasty 
from the start." Can it be possible that Mr. 
Kipling has hurled all this slang into the verses 
thinking it a subtle form of regard for the 
Sergeant Instructors? Rather should this 
tribute have been worded in a stately manner ; 
but this particular jargon has become so 
customary with Kipling's soldier verses, as I 
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have said before, that he finds it impossible to 
exclude it from any of his work that concerns 
the Army, however serious it may be. But 
at the same time it is precisely his burning 
sympathy with the life of the Tommy, and 
this delight in their slang and doggerel, that 
goes far to endow such a daring experiment 
in rhythm as " Boots " with any success. 
This is one of those kind of poems that seems 
a very dull and uncouth arrangement in the 
bare black and white of the printed page, 
but it woulfi make one of the most powerful 
pieces in the book if it were well recited. 
How well Mr. Kipling unfolds the state of 
mind of a half delirious Tommy on the march, 
struggling on doggedly, and yet threatening 
every moment to fall a victim to the arch- 
fiend — dysentery ; how well he recalls to the 
mind the dirty khaki rags, the coarse, hard 
ammunition boots, the battered helmets and 
the scorching sun. March ! March ! March ! 
Now the weight of that heavy kit with the 
rifle and the hundred and twenty rounds of 
cartridges commences to grow intolerable ; 
but no matter, on they go — " Boots— boots 
— boots — boots, moving up and down again. 
There's no discharge in the war ! " 

I should like, while I am about it, to speak 
more at length about the British soldier in 
Kipling's books. The newspapers from time 
to time have attacked Mr. Kipling very 
bitterly for the descriptions he has written 
of the Tommy ; they have quibbled and 
wrangled over the Kiplingesque coarseness of 
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" Barrack Room Ballads," and held up their 
hands in shocked amazement because the 
poet dares to present the poems in slang. 
They have hinted that Tommy does not use 
such strong expressions, and that he is a mild 
mannered gentleman, whose decorum would 
prohibit him from looting, lying, Jisingtad 
language, and taking part in all the peculiar 
wickedness that the old-time soldiers were 
heir to. Taking the " Barrack Room Bal- 
lads " altogether, the impression of the 
Tommy gathered therein is quite true to life ; 
if anything, he is a trifle rougher than Kip- 
ling's portrait. The fact is, our soldier's 
language is not refined ; Billingsgate is a 
speciality of his, and profanity is carried to 
such a meaningless practice in the army that 
it becomes part of Tommy's customary speech. 
Lying in the barrack-room is regarded as an 
accomplishment, and at the risk of incurring 
the wrath of the whole British cavalry I will 
state that the ancient expression " To lie hke 
a trooper " has not been repeated so often 
without good reckoning or justification. If 
we go a step further, and inquire into Tommy's 
reputation for theft, it will be found that he is 
a past-master in this art. He steals like a 
Chinaman. In a barrack-room no man's 
kit is safe unless it is locked up securely. To 
" loot," " lift," or " pinch " (to employ the 
soldier's favourite expressions on the subject) 
is one of his daily concerns, and as Captain 
March Phillipps says in his book on the late 
war in South Africa " looting is one of his 
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perpetual joys." Here is an extract from the 
volume I mention : 

" Not merely looting for profit, though I 
have seen Tommies take possession of the 
most ridiculous things — perambulators and 
sewing machines, with a vague idea of carting 
them home somehow but looting for the 
sheer fun of the destruction ; tearing down 
pictures to kick their boots through them ; 
smashing furniture for the fun of smashing it, 
and maybe dressing up in women's clothes 
to finish with, and dancing among the ruins 
they have made. To pick up a good heavy stone 
and send it wallop right through the works 
of a piano is a great moment for Tommy. I 
daresay there is something in it, you know." 

Or again, let us see what De Wet has to say 
about Tommy in this connection. After 
the surrender at Roodeval the British mails 
fell into the hands of the Boers, and the 
English soldiers who were prisoners asked 
permission to break open the post bags for 
loot. De Wet writes : 

". . . It was a very amusing sight to see 
the soldiers thus robbing their own mail. 
They had such a large choice that they soon 
became too dainty to consider even a pluip- 
pudding worth looking at. But the most 
amusing thing of all was to watch the 
' Tommies ' when I gave them the order to 
march . . . the soldiers carried such enormous 
loads . . . they were obliged to diminish 
their bulk, thus leaving a trail of parcels to 
mark the road they had taken." 
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Well, that is over ; and I have said my 
worst. These are harsh statements to make 
about our dear old Tommy Atkins, are they 
not ? To understand our man I have had to 
emphasise his shortcomings, but I enjoin the 
reader to remember that there are all his 
sterling traits to be considered as a counter- 
balance. Perhaps I should say a few words 
ih his pr^se. I do not think any of his 
qualities makes so strong am appeal to me as 
his dogged courage. He can fight and march 
day after day and week after week without 
getting discontented or suffering any de- 
pression ; and that is what makes him 
the finest fighting material in the world. Of 
his wonderful good humour one need scarcely 
speak : it has won for us many battles in the 
past. We have had evidence over and over 
again to show that when we have had to rely 
on him we have f otijid his strength of character 
something to be proud of. Taking him 
altogether he exhibits a quality of breed that 
compels us to admire him and expect from 
him a cheerful, optimistic, never-down-and- 
counted-out attitude. 

Kipling takes the Tommy as he is, and us 
as we are. Of all Kipling's work, his soldier 
stories and poems are marked by the deepest 
feeling, and, in writing them, he has conse- 
quently charged them with protest. When 
war looms dangerously in the van the heart 
of the people expands to the throbbing of the 
drum and the flash of bayonets ; and they 
begin to chatter largely, and generously shout : 
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" Dear old Tommy — God-bless-him — ^Tommy 
Atkins ! " Throughout the South African 
War, they pampered him, decoyed him from 
the four-ale bar, pulled down those much 
debated notices that read " Soldiers in uniform 
cannot be admitted to any parts of this 
theatre except the pit and gallery," or 
" Soldiers in uniform not served in this bar," 
substituting cheap oleographs of " thin red 
lines of heroes " and such like trumpery. 
Tommy was extracted from his humble perch 
in the gallery of the music-hall and ostenta- 
tiously acclaimed in the front row of the 
stalls. Of course the nation's men of valour 
had no right to be hidden in some obscure 
part of the gallery ! 

Throughout the war we were accustomed 
to this stupid kind of jingoism ; but im- 
mediately the empire was out of danger, and 
peace was declared, the English selfishness 
again asserted itself, and Tommy was written 
down as a " pampered brute with naturally 
criminal instincts." 

It cannot be helped now ; but this extract 
will not be read without a sense of shame to 
any person who has frothed more or less over 
the lines, " God bless you, Tommy Atkins ! 
Here's your country's love to you ! " 

" Captain William Henry Urquhart, of the 
old 29th, died in hospital, December 6, 191 1, 
aged 84. He had a pension of seven shillings 
a week from the War Office as his reward for 
noble and distinguished service in India in 
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1857. He died in great poverty, having had 
to sell his medals and decorations, and other 
valued possessions. The War Office sent a 
gun carriage, and gave the lavish sum of two 
pounds for his funeral. Whoever else did 
not know of his existence, the War Ofi&ce 
knew, and ought to have stopped the 
wrong." 

Yes ; Kij>ling has admirably hit the whole 
matter off in his poem " Tommy," and I 
might add that if " Tommy ain't a blooming 
fool — ^you bet that Tommy sees ! " 

Kiphng is dominated by a characteristic 
hankering for the strong, abnormal type of 
man, and that is why the soldier makes an 
appearance in so many of his narratives. The 
true Kiplingite likes to think of the author 
on the march with Tommy ; stalking over 
the roads and bye-ways of his beloved 
Sussex ; talking and disputing with British 
Tar, Colonial, Pathan, and Burgher in soldier- 
burdened Bloemfontein. It was an evil fate 
that launched him on his attacks on " flan- 
nelled fools," " muddied oafs," and " shame- 
less Huns," for no lover of his genius can 
allow that the crabbed political spirit adds 
any lustre to his writings. As I have said, 
we would rather picture the Poet of Em- 
pire otherwise — studying those things that 
honestly interest him, fighting the soldier's 
battles, and giving a pen-picture of romantic 
heroes in a living, actual romance. Not until 
we turn to such characters as Mowgli, Kim, 
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Dick Heldax, and Maisie does Kipling be- 
come a vivid personality. Then we feel that 
he is writing straight from the heart. 

A clever poem entitled " An Essay on 
Criticism," published in The Monthly Review, 
rebuked the poet pleasantly but severely for 
divers literary indiscretions. I make no 
doubt it was written by the editor, Mr. 
Henry Newbolt. It is difficult to refrain from 
quoting this critical parody in full ; how- 
ever, I have selected some of the best lines. 

An odd way, this, we thought, to criticise — 

This barrack-yard " Attention ! d your eyes ! " 

But England smiled, and lightly pardoned him. 
For was he not her Mowgli and her Kim ? 

'Tis well enough that he should tell Mamma 
Her sons are tired of being what they are, 
But to give friendly bears expecting buns 
A paper full of stale, unwholesome Huns — 
One might be led to think, from all his work, 
That little master's growing quite a Turk. 

Oh, Rudyard, Rudyard, in our hours of ease 
(Before the war) you were not hard to please. 

Return, return ! and let us hear again 
The ringing engines, and the deep-sea rain. 

Let us again with hearts serene behold 
The coastwise beacons that we knew of old ; 
So shall you guide us when the stars are veiled. 
And stand among the Lights that Never Failed. 

In Kipling's verses called " The Rowers," 
we find him reverting to a theme which has 
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at all times fascinated him — ^the idea of the 
war-boat snatched along by the herculean 
exertions of the galley-slaves. His imagina- 
tion has bestowed upon him that wonderful 
touch and feehng that could only come to 
some men by being thrown amongst a crew 
who were straining at the oars for their" 
" scoundrel lives." He sees the amazing 
co-operation of the rowers as they bend their 
backs to the blades that " cleave and hold and 
cleave as one " plucking the craft out of a violent 
gust of wind that threatens to " twist her." 

Consider the persistence which Kipling has 
shown in portraying the experience of the 
galley-slave. In " Departmental Ditties " we 
find a strong allegorical poem which opens 
with the words " Oh, gallant was our galley." 
Then we may turn to " The finest story in the 
world " for further insight into the same 
subject. Again, there are those spirited 
verses " The Song of the Red War-Boat " in 
" Rewards and Fairies." 

A word, a line, thrust in some verses with 
a rough and careless gesture will often rouse 
in one a suspicion that there may be much 
in the theory of ancestral memory after all. 
There are such lines in the last mentioned 
verses ; they awaken in the memory dead 
cities and forgotten fights just in the same 
way as some book must have stirred the 
imagination of Charlie Mears * when he des- 
cribed the Ufe of the slaves in a Greek galley. 

" The Rowers " appeared in The Times in 
* See the fifth story in " Many Inventions." 
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December 1902, and on this occasion Mr. 
Kipling forces the galley-slaves into his 
service for the purpose of chanting a leading 
article. In it, he made a ferocious attack on 
the Government at that time for coming to an 
agreement with Germany in regard to the 
coercion of Venezuela. 

Regarding this outburst, a daily paper 
wrote : 

" A loud cry of hatred against the German 
action could not be got into any paper, 
responsible or otherwise, by anybody but 
Mr. Kipling. It is, indeed, scarcely a compli- 
ment that The Times allows him to say what 
would be smiled at and thrown aside as 
immature stuff, if it came from any other 
pen. The Bard of Empire, it seems, is be- 
come that most unfortunate of beings, a 
privileged person." 

I quote one of the verses which the rowers 
chant as they bring their war-boat round to 
cruise seaward : 

" Last night ye swore our voyage was done, 
But seaward still we go ; 
And ye tell us now of a secret vow 
Ye made with an open foe ! " 

This poem is said to have given some small 
offence to Germany ; certainly the use of 
such an expression as " The Goth and the 
Shameless Hun" was fairly reckless. The 
comment of The Twies is here quoted that 
the reader may judge the prevalent attitude 
of the English press on this occasion. 
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" The poem by Mr. Rudyaxd Kipling which 
we publish this morning gives vent to a 
sentiment which undoubtedly prevails far 
and wide throughout the nation, though we 
demur to the phrase ' open foe.' We have 
the strongest possible dislike from mixed 
motives of policy and of feeling to taking any 
steps which is likely to hurt the suscepti- 
bilities, reasonable or unreasonable, of our 
American kinsfolk. That dishke is in- 
tensified when we find ourselves committed 
to such action in alliance with the Govern- 
ment of a people who for years past have 
made no pretence of friendliness towards 
us." 

About this time The Berliner Tageblat 
published some verses entitled " The Other 
Boat " addressed to Rudyard Kipling in 
reply to " The Rowers." The poem was very 
sorry stuff. It depicts the crew of the other 
boat yelling out to their joint partners not to 
scold like angry old women. 

" When we heard woeful tidings from the 
Transvaal," says the crew of " The Other 
Boat," " when we heard about burnt farms 
and wasted fields, about women and children 
driven into cruel refugee camps through 
night and fog, about a nation dwindling before 
superior power without complaint, we said 
what we felt, but that was in time of war. 
Now we rejoice ; it is peace, and we have 
buried hate and contempt. Be silent," says 
the crew of " The Other Boat," " don't believe 
the disgraceful language whined in your 
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ear. One who has kept away from the enemy 
can easily write war poems at his desk.* What 
do you call him who falsifies truth, who 
disturbs peace ? We Huns do not willingly 
resort to abuse ; the prize for abuse we yield 
to others. When the Indian drummer drums 
you will do well to put his head in ice." 

Even The North German Gazette trained 
its heavy artillery to bear on Mr. Kipling 
with the following remark : " The out- 
break of such passionate and infatuated 
animosity, even when uttered by a poet, is to 
be regretted." 



>t 



To imagine that " Rewards and Fairies 
is just a book for children would be as vital 
a mistake as to imagine that " Barrack Room 
Ballads " was just a book for soldiers. It is, 
indeed, something infinitely more precious — 
a clean and masterly piece of work, which 
advances historical fiction to yet another 
point of view. It forms, with its forerunner, 
" Puck of Pook's Hill," a true epic of the 
English people ; here we find scenes selected 
from past history, and exhibited cheek by 
jowl with present day happenings, which one 
must confess is a pleasant variation to the 
historical novel which has ranged from Scott 
to Justin Huntly McCarthy. Mr. Kipling 

* On March 29, 1900, Mr. Bennet Burleigh and 
Rudyard Kipling were present at the battle of Karree 
Siding. They started out from Bloemfontein in a 
Cape-cart at dawn, and early in the day the Poet of 
Empire was under a hot Mauser fire. 
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writes with that subtle satire and perfect 
finish that is to be found in the books of many 
eighteenth-century writers, but he adds that 
riot of colour and action that is entirely his 
own. His irony is manifest in this volume, as 
it is in its predecessors, " The Jungle Books," 
" Stalky & Co.," or " Just-So Stories," but 
the interest of the subject-matter as pure 
story telling is not in the least impaired by 
it. It is a volume of magic for the child ; 
but wiser eyes may find in it valuable essays. 
Interwoven in those frolicsome adventures 
of the Three Incomprehensibles in " Stalky 
& Co." is a creed or code of ethics for the 
guidance of Empire-builders, just in the same 
way that the soul of England is infused in 
" Rewards and Fairies." * How delightfully 
English are the verses entitled " If," which 

* Many people have been puzzled by the title " Re- 
wards and Fairies," and I believe I am the first to point 
out the origin of it. It is taken from " Farewell Re- 
wards and Fairies," written by Bishop Richard Corbet, 
circa 1632. 

To William Churne of Staffordshire, 

Give land and praises due. 
Who every meale can mend your cheare 

With tales both old and true ; 
To William all give audiance. 

And pray yee for his nodcUe ; 
For all the fairies e^idence 

Were lost, if it were addle. 

The above is the concluding stanza of this poem. I 
have been unable to trace the name of William Churne, 
and his writings have, I believe, escaped research up to 
the present. 
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follow the story " Brother Square-Toes." It 
is a story of good fighting, and if a man has 
any fight in him it will call to him, even 
if it has to invoke the soul through some 
subtle influence planted many generations 
I)ast. Only the dogged, headstrong, rebel- 
lious, inconsequent man — ^the real English- 
man — could follow the counsel of the poet 
in these verses. The man who can take all 
his gainings, gather them in a heap, and for- 
feit them in one plunge, without a murmur 
about the loss, would certainly be of this type. 
Again, the third verse of the poem is thor- 
oughly Kiplingesque ; he flings out with a 
fine reUsh that golden piece of advice to the 
effect that a man has not proved himself 
worthy before the gods until he has trained 
" heart and nerve and sinew " to succour 
him in his extremity, so that he may hold 
on, when, in truth, all but his will-power has 
deserted him. This attitude is of vital inter- 
est, insomuch that it is the main theme of 
all his writings and helps one to arrive at a 
clearer understanding of Kipling's conception 
of " The New Imperialism." 

In the last few years the term Imperialism 
has gathered in its train many vital miscon- 
ceptions. In the first place, it has been so 
shuffled up with the cheap, music-hall Im- 
perialism that it is now universally associated 
with all that goes with jingoism. One almost 
shudders at the bare idea of " learning to 
think Imperially," if that term be accepted 
to represent the narrow party outlook that 
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it now embraces. If true Imperialism can 
be made to keep company with the " insular 
arrogance and frank vulgarity " that is 
reminiscent of the Mafeking orgies, or the 
party who sings about " a much ensanguined 
map of the world," then the word has become 
a party war-cry, thus losing its true meaning. 
But the real trouble comes at that point when 
one wishes to dissociate oneself from this 
conception of Imperialism that has embraced 
so many ill-considered tricks from the tavern- 
knight and swashbuckler. The loyalty of 
one who dares to demui: is, instanter, ques- 
tioned. Why, even the Union Jack has now 
become a party symbol. We are told that 
one faction oiJy has the privilege of using 
it, but it is yet to be proved that an ostenta- 
tious display of bimting always presages the 
highest form of patriotism and manly effort. 
Kipling has appealed to that still extant but 
dwindling breed — ^the real Englishman — ^in 
many of his stories, with the object of stamp- 
ing out this blatant kind of vulgarity. His 
most ferocious attack on this kind of spurious 
oratory and Union Jack flapping is to be 
found in " Stalky & Co." The scene is 
described in the seventh story. An M.P. 
who, having heard of the foundation of a 
cadet corps at the school, pays the boys a 
visit, and delivers a speech to them in which 
he makes use of a form of oratory which 
savours of the cheap and nasty jingoistic 
style. He little dreams that with a few words 
he has violated every ancient tradition that 
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the school had cherished. Then, to make 
matters worse, he brings the meeting to a 
conclusion by shaking out a large calico Union 
Jack before their eyes, awaiting for thunders 
of applause. The flag that had been for 
ever for them a thing " sacred and apart " 
is thrust beneath their noses, and, in this 
new phase, becomes a common bauble. The 
boys recoil from the thing, and one might 
hear a pin drop, the silence is so tense. Things 
for a moment look as if the boys will break 
up riotously ; but the headmaster saves the 
situation by proposing a vote of thanks to 
the speaker, and the school bursts out into 
hysterical applause. 

The M.P. takes his leave, hugging the idea 
that he has touched their hearts, whilst 
Beetle and his confreres are coining such names 
for him as " Jelly-belUed Flag-flapper," or 
" Flopshus Cad." Stalky hides his face in 
his hands and howls. 

Again, in " Only a Subaltern," Kipling 
gives us anoth^ brief sketch of the attitude 
of a sub-lieutenant towards the flag. It is 
just a ghmpse of a man of inherited courtesy 
and courage. Bobby Wick, of " The Tyne- 
side Tail Twisters," an undemonstrative, 
blunt, loyal boy, on first coming into contact 
with the regimental colours is wont to 
describe their appearance as looking like the 
" lining of a bricklayer's hat on the end of a 
chewed stick," and at the very moment in 
which the tattered remnant is stirring his 
very soul he stifles his emotion by condemning 
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them for their weight. It was the same boy 
who, later on, died with his face to the foe 
—not in a broken British squq.re or an Indian 
border skirmish— but fighting with d^ath 
for the lives of his comrades in a cholera camp. 



In the pleasant orchard-closes 
" God bless all our gains," say we ; 

But " May God bless all our losses," 
Better suits with our degree. 

— "The Lost Bower." 



CHAPTER V 

A SLIGHT STUDY OF THE STORY "THEY" 

I remember the delight with which I read 
" They " for the first time in the volume of 
short stories " Traffics and Discoveries." It 
is the most wonderful story Kipling has ever 
written ; it is remote, fantastic, and super- 
natural. Here you will find the quintessence 
of Kipling's perception of child-life, and, if he 
had written nothing else, it would have been 
enough for the critic to discern in it the 
author's almost womanly tenderness. 

But Kipling's writings abound in studies 
of child-life. It is true one would never sus- 
pect that the works of the man who wrote 
" Barrack Room Ballads " would prove a 
happy hunting-ground for exquisitely delicate 
chSd-sketches. But Kipling is as capable 
of writing on children as he is of writing on 
soldiers. Consider how he deals with children 
throughout all his work. Let us rally the chil- 
dren from the length and breadth of his books, 
and see what a goodly collection we assemble. 
" Captains Courageous " — merely a boy's 
story book. " The Jungle Book " — ^by the 
modern iEsop, in which animals are made to 
speak in a way that is intended to enchant 
the child. " Stalky & Co." deals with the 
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adventures of a trio of boys — " The Three 
Incomprehensibles, Stalky, Beetle, and Mc- 
Turk," " Kim " — another story for youth, 
in which the hero is a boy. The first chapters 
of " The Light that Failed "—a study of the 
childhood of the two principal characters in 
the novel — and these chapters, by the way, 
are certainly the best finished and most com- 
plete ; the story opens with KipUng's old 
brand of witchery, but closes tamely. Then 
there are the short stories, among which we 
can pick out "The Drums of the Fore and 
Aft," "The Brushwood Boy," and "Wee 
WilUe Winkie," and in his later work we have 
" Puck of Pook's HiU," " Just-So Stories " 
and " Rewards and Fairies," all children's 
short stories. 

Perhaps the foremost writers of the short 
story in England are Kipling and Stevenson, 
though that must be a very debatable point. 
But when Mr. Kipling leaves the short story 
for tales of somewhat larger scope, as he has 
done in " Captains Courageous," and " The 
Light that Failed," it is at once revealed that 
he finds it difficult to master the architecture 
of the novel. In the first place he seems 
unable to distinguish between the subject 
matter that will make a good magazine story, 
and that which will make a good three hun- 
dred page novel. " The Light that Failed " 
is far too long to achieve a good effect ; it is 
definitely a short story plot which might have 
been completed in a few pages. To say that 
this novel might have taken the form of a 
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short story is not to scoff at Kipling's talent, 
but to suggest that his gift, and I think pre- 
ference, is for the short story. 

In most of KipHng's writings there is a 
distinct personal and psychological note. 
Take " Stalky & Co." and " Kim " ; in them 
we find the texture of his mind and the laby- 
rinth of his heart manifested with the exact- 
ness of an analyst. Like De Quincey, his 
best work is always, to a great extent, bio- 
graphical. 

In " The Light that Failed " we cannot 
help assuming that Dick Helder is recon- 
structed from Rudyard Kipling's inner con- 
sciousness, and the story " They " is the most 
particular study of his own heart that he has 
ever made. 

Like " De Profundis," by Wilde, and " The 
Story of My Heart," by Jeferies, it is an auto- 
biography of the soul. The story seems to 
have been conceived in a more tranquil 
mood than any of Kipling's other works ; for, 
even while it is placed before us in an aggres- 
sively up-to-date setting, it breathes the 
very perfume of the country and of the 
" pleasant orchard-closes." 

"They" may at first puzzle the reader, 
and he will leave it with a disappointed feel- 
ing ; but it will haunt him. It has entered 
into his thoughts for ever. He will never 
forget it. 

It is like all tales that deal with the remote 
and supernatural, insomuch that each reader 
will no doubt put a different interpretation 
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on it. However, I shall endeavour to unfold 
the meaning of it from my own particular 
point of view. In expounding the mystery 
of " They " I shall avaU myself of some verses 
from the Bible as a text for my discourse. 
I shall first takfe the book of Judges, chapter 
XL, verse 38 : — " And she went with her 
companions, and bewailed her virginity upon 
the mountains." On the other hand, the 
well known verses in Proverbs, chapter xxx., 
verses 15 and 16, form the very echo of the 
reflections in this story. 

" There are three things that are never 
satisfied, yea, four things say not, ' It is 
enough ' : The grave ; and the barren womb ; 
the earth that is not filled with water ; and 
the fire that saith not ' It is enough.' " 

The story is simply this. A man who has 
lost a very dearly loved Uttle one, for whom 
he is always fretting, during a motor-car 
run stumbles on a weather-worn old Eliza- 
bethan house at the end of a side-way track 
which at first appeared to lead to nowhere 
in particular. Here he meets the owner of 
the House Beautiful, a childless woman who 
has gathered about her the souls of dead 
children. The stranger, only dimly compre- 
hending that he is tampering with things which 
are not of this world, tries to allure the little 
ones that he may speak with them, and is 
so far successful that in the end he attracts 
his own lost child, whose " little brushing 
kiss fell in the centre of his palm." The child 
that had come to him was none other than 
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cism and superstition. Kipling has ascribed 
to his hero and heroine a knowledge of the 
secrets of ancient Oriental philosophy, for 
it is only in this way that he is able to bestow 
that affinity upon his characters which em- 
power them to comprehend the existence 
in their midst of the souls of dead children. 
It must be understood — Kipling desires to 
impress this on the mind of the reader — ^that 
a person who can perceive clearly the esoteric 
mysteries of Rosicrucianism or of Eastern 
philosophy has stumbled on the origin of life 
itself, and therefore would be gifted with the 
power to discern visions. The talk of " the 
colours " and " the Egg Itself " shows Kip- 
ling's knowledge of Eastern mysticism ; and 
it is well known that similar symbols are 
recorded in documents in various parts of the 
world, and that they can be traced back to 
very remote periods. Another little detail 
deserves special mention : the author has 
made the heroine shun the use of any " im- 
passable iron " in the wide open hearth. 
Thus again he lingers on the threshold of 
superstition, for there are many country folk 
who have every faith in the saying that iron 
possesses a certain force that serves to defend 
one from spirits. Another story which the 
reader should consult to glean further details 
of this myth is " The Round Tower," by 
Grant Allen. 

Kipling is a success — ^he has abandoned the 
fetish that Thackeray, Dickens, and a host 
of other Victorian writers bowed down to. 
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That fetish was prolixity. Like Maupassant, 
he has the gift of making the progress of his 
narrative work direct. The tale is stripped 
of all extraneous digressive matter, and we 
are kept in a paradise of words that knows no 
tedious deviations from its domains. 

What is the use, the meaning, the ultimate 
profit of such work as this story Kipling has 
given us ? 

This question — ^relevant enough from some 
points of view — ^in all probability will be 
asked by the worldly man of business, who 
has not the perception of the poet or the 
mystic for the undercurrents and melodies of 
life which encompass him. The practical 
man is able to realise to the full the obvious 
necessity of the doctor, the scientist, or the 
merchant ; but he is unable to perceive the 
particular effect of the master of the golden 
word, or the man of emotion. To argue with 
the barterer of the market place — an excellent 
person in many ways, I have no doubt — ^is, 
as a rule, very discouraging ; he has nothing 
but scorn for one who deals in emotion. 

One gets so tired of this perpetual outcry 
for calm reason ; this demand for the suppres- 
sion of all emotions and the lofty hazards 
of the soul. And yet — I do know this : all 
the noble dead who have in the past " strength- 
ened the feet and lifted the hearts of men 
through their appointed centuries " have been 
stimulated by the thrilling flames of emotion, 
and not at the command of cold reason. The 
experiences of the soul are deeper than any 
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other joys. Everything that really is worth 
while is a matter of emotion : all great things 
like meeting the woman you love, or finding 
the peace that passeth all understanding, or 
watching a man die, are experiences of the 
soul ; they are not matters of strong thinking 
or cold calculation. When a man is urged 
forwa,rd under the whips of emotion he 
does not think — ^he moves in a noble 
glamour of the soul which excludes calm 
judgment. 

There is no need to make any further 
comments on this wonderful Httle story. If 
the reader does not realise to the full the underr 
tones and subtle harmonies, he had better 
lay down his volume of " Traffics and Dis- 
coveries " and not read another word ; it 
is one of .those wonderful groupings of words 
" more strongly stayed than towers of stone " 
upon which Kipling's skill and genius must 
stand or fall. To me, just this one short 
story places him in such high company as 
Defoe, Balzac, Poe, and R. L. Stevenson. 



CHAPTER VI 

" STALKY & CO." 

Various readers will always differ as to the 
amount of autobiography to be found in 
" Stalky & Co." Beetle is generally accepted 
as a self-portrait of the author. Perhaps 
it was his own experiences at the United 
Civil Services College, near Bideford, that he 
has set forth in this book ; or, on the other 
hand, they may be entirely imaginary. But 
we cannot doubt that Master Gigadibs, the 
sportive Beetle, with his gig-lamps and a 
craving to write a " simply lovely poem," 
was a picture of himself. When the book was 
first published there was a loud outcry against 
the morale of the stories contained in it, 
and Mr. T. E. Page, Master of Charterhouse, 
told the public in The Bookman that, " as 
a record of ordinary school life it was a gross 
and absolute travesty of facts." 

Just here I am reminded of an incident 
wMch one of the oldest rural postmen at 
Westward Ho relates regarding the young 
Kipling. The tale is well vouched for by 
several of the older Bideford inhabitants, 
and is certainly characteristic of the bubbling 
enthusiasm displayed by the Bard of Empire 
over anything new. While Kipling was at 
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school at Westward Ho, Beckwith, the well- 
known aquatic performer, was engaged to 
give an exhibition of his skill at the local 
regatta. The place chosen for the exhibition 
was marked by a high scaffolding at the end 
of the pier from which Beckwith was to make 
a succession of daring dives. There were a 
goodly number of summer visitors there, and 
many boys from the school had gained leave 
to be present. After some minor events, in 
the way of yacht and boat races, the expert 
swimmer commenced his show, which he 
terminated with an amazing headlong plunge 
from the highest pinnacle of the erection. 
Before any of the stewards could intervene, 
a " chubby, stocky boy " made his way to the 
end of the pier, and, with all the skill and style 
of the master swimmer, dived into the sea. 
It was afterwards ascertained that the boy's 
name was Kipling ; thus the Laureate of 
Empire early signalised himself by his prowess 
as a swimmer. 

Who can wonder at the Beetle being filled 
with indignation when Mr. King,* the classical 
master, had reminded him in his most satirical 
style that at one time he was that thing called 
a water-funk ? That had all happened in his 
first term, and had taken five years to live 
down. 

The school at Westward Ho, with its 

" background of rabbit woods and glorious 

vista of sea-scape," was an ideal place for a 

boy with imagination to receive his first 

* Stalky & Co. 
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impressions of the world at large. Kipling, 
in his early days, had loved Devon well, and 
for an account of some wild and extra- 
ordinary adventures of school life we must 
turn to " Stalky & Co.," in which he has 
immortalised the United Service College, and 
given us this pen sketch of himself under the 
name of " The Beetle." 

It was here that he began his journalistic 
career, for he was in the editor's chair of The 
United Services College Chronicle for two years. 
Those interested in the early influences which 
contributed towards the success of the author 
will find themselves well repaid for their 
trouble by a dive into the pages of the 
ingenious chronicles of Messrs. Stalky & Co. 

Whilst controlling the college j)aper it 
was his good luck to become more intimate 
with the headmaster than other boys ; he 
was soon allowed the run of the worthy 
principal's hbrary — that " brown bound, to- 
bacco-scented library " that he speaks of with 
such reverence in " Stalky & Co." 

Thus began Kipling's passion for books 
and writing ; it was at this period that his 
genius budded slowly. There is nothing like 
keeping in condition, one does not know when 
he is going to be called into action. He was 
booted and spurred ready for the Uterary 
arena. The prepared man does not have to 
look long for a position — the position hunts 
for him. 

As might t^e expected, the headmaster's 
library was well stocked with noteworthy 
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books. There were many of tfee ancient 
dramatists, a set of the " Voyages of Hakluyt," 
a literary treasure which no doubt supplied 
Kipling with much information that he makes 
use of in his later books ; French translations 
of the Muscovite authors, Pushkin and Ler- 
montoff, "The Rubdiy^t of Omar KhajTy^m," 
afterwards parodied by him in " Department 
Ditties " under the title of " Rupaiyat of 
Omar Kalvin " ; there were volumes of 
■Crashaw ; Dryden ; Alexander Smith ; L.E.L.; 
Lydia Sigourney ; Fletcher's " Purple Is- 
land " ; Donne ; Marlowe's " Faust " ; Os- 
sian ; " The Earthly Paradise " ; " Ata- 
lanta in Calydon," and Rossetti. The in- 
fluence of the kindly headmaster, Cormell 
Price, was very helpful, and we can well 
imagine the head " drifting " into the study, 
where perchance the young editor was linger- 
ing over the enchanted pages of Peacock's 
" heady and bewildering tales," or imbibing 
the spirit of that Lord of the Road, George 
Borrow, from his extraordinary book " Laven- 
gro." We can well imagine the head declaim- 
ing here a verse and there a passage from his 
favourite tomes, which the young Kipling 
garnered in his memory, to be afterwards 
recited to his school-fellow McTurk on their 
pilgrimage to the wreck of the Armada 
galleon. 

The school building still remains, but it has 
since been converted into a hotel and boarding 
house ; so, when you walk along the cliffs, 
you need not trouble to look for the boys from 
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the United Services College making their way 
from Appledore to invade the famous sweet- 
shop on " Bidevoor Promenade." 

It is, perhaps, worthy of remark that L. 
Raven-Hill, who illustrated " Stalky & Co." 
when it appeared in The Windsor Magazine 
in 1899, devoted a full-page drawing to 
" Beetle " at work in the Uttle loft behind 
Randall's printing office correcting the proofs 
of the " old rag " or the " Swillingford 
Patriot " as Stalky had christened it. The 
youth in the picture who wears glasses and 
holds a printer's stick in one hand bears a 
striking Ukeness in profile to Rudyard Kipling 
as he looks at the present time. Beneath 
the drawing are quoted the words, " He saw 
himself already controlling The Times." 



We are fascinated by the narrative of other people's 
lives for the simple reason that we estimate our own 
worth by comparison with them. Then, too, all bio- 
graphy is, to a certain point, a manifestation of our own 
souls. In the lives of a tinker, pariah Hindoo, or a 
belted Earl, there are certain events that are similar, 
and there are things that might have happened to any 
of us and may yet. For all of us there are Halcyon 
Days, and days that are spent at Golgotha. So it is 
possible for the student, as he reads, to unconsciously 
enter into the sorrows and joys of some other man, and 
confuse his identity with him. To bear a stranger's 
grief ; to understand another's loss and calamity ; to 
drink the henolock with some long forgotten was^farer 
is to begin to understand. 

Let us live over again with Beethoven those days 
when the great silence settled on his life, and the piano 
was for him but a senseless piece of lumber, and he, a 
Lord of Music, was unable to hear the sublime melodies 
he had perfected. Or let us take up " The Light that 
Failed," and grope in the darkness with Dick Heldar, 
putting ourselves in his place when love spurned him, and 
the vicious woman destroys the Melancholia with turpen- 
tine, and slashes the canvas with a palette knife. It is 
all a matter of imagination, this short cut to the Great 
Understanding, or the transmigration of souls, as some 
call it ; to have this faculty is to be a citizen of the world ; 
to be without it, is to be a stupid villager. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE TRUE WAYFARER 

Those inquisitive persons who find deUght 
in loitering over the musty pages of old dic- 
tionaries will bear me out when I tell my 
readers that the word travel is only a variant 
of the word travail. The one great thorough- 
fare by which man passes from obscurity into 
the world is fraught with anguish and peril, 
and the traveller will tell us that in all splen- 
did wayfaring there is the pain of passage ; 
so it is seemly that these two words should be 
so inseparably linked together. 

True wayfaring will never be reckoned by 
the distance that a man completes. Travel 
does not he in miles and furlongs, but in the 
heart of the man. It was the proud boast 
of Thoreau that he had travelled " a good 
deal in Concord." 

One of the greatest travel books ever written 
is " The Journey about my Room " ; yet 
the scant mileage in such a case as this is in 
no way derogatory to the occurrences and 
observations mentioned by the creator. We 
shall always have the divine adventurer, or 
traveller — ^it matters not which you style him 
— so long as we have the man who can see 
things clearly. Also, we shall ever have 
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travellers' tales to read so long as the traveller 
can express precisely what he has experienced. 
Dickens often allows his emotion to invade 
the subject matter of his work to such an 
extent that the sense of words is either 
indistinct or the thread of the story is lost 
amidst trivial detail. Kipling has the true 
traveller's vision in concert with a bri^t, 
witty method that imparts to his manu- 
script the exact word at the right moment. 
Yet, Charles Dickens is a great novelist, and 
KipUng, as I have pointed out before, is only 
a very clever short story writer. But, of the 
two authors, Kipling extracts the greater 
amount of adventure when dealing with the 
commonplace. Kipling can, no more than 
many other famous authors, throw all his 
life adventure into his works ; but he exhibits 
more than Dickens, and rather less than 
Daniel Defoe. If Daniel Defoe had have 
chosen Hampstead Heath instead of the isle 
of Juan Fernandez for the scene of his 
" Robinson Crusoe," it would still have en- 
chanted the English boy in the same way. It 
is Defoe the wayfarer who holds the boy. If 
Robinson Crusoe, Man Friday, and the other 
members of that delightful family really 
existed on a desolate isle this very day, and 
moreover met with those self -same adventures, 
it is doubtful if one out of a thousand men 
sent out to report on the matter would make 
a passable newspaper column of it. I know 
a cashier in a London bank who makes a 
point of spending each holiday abroad — I 
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mean out of the British Isles — but, however 
long he lives, he will never be a traveller. He 
covld derive more knowledge from a shilling 
book on Spain in his own house than he ever 
could from a month's jostle with tourists on 
the actual soil. Travelling and gaping about 
are as far apart as the two poles. 

It has been said that Kipling's method of 
journeying and writing is far too rapid to be 
sure ; but even if here and there he is careless 
in detail, how amazing are his travel sketches 
in the main ! Except for the elect few who 
know the topic treated of through and 
through, Kipling's descriptions will pass the 
common scrutiny, but his mistakes, when 
found out, are sometimes heinous. A writer 
of verse has written of Kipling in respect to 

his " barrack-yard ' Attention ! d your 

eyes ! ' " style of sketching the characteristics 
of a country in a few lines somewhat 
piquantly. 

I put on my specs in Port Phillip, and I spat on Sydney 

Quay, 
For I'm the bloke that hits it in once — no servmg my 

time for me ! 
And I cleaned my nails over Brisbane, and I sneezed 

for an hour at Perth, 
And then I came home on the English mail and I wrote 

of the Big Wide Earth. 

Yet, in spite of this exaggerated haste, it is 
hard to find where Kipling goes off the track. 
The inaccuracy is, as a rule, screened by 
technical gabble. The ballad of the Clam- 
pherdown, for example, would not read so 
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improbable to a man not versed in naval 
usages ; but one who was conversant with 
marine artillery would quietly smile when he 
comes to the line in which Kipling makes a 
warship open fire at a range of seven miles 
on a cruiser which carried a dainty Hotchkiss 
gun. But his merriment would advance on 
reading how this light cruiser with the saucy 
Hotchkiss gun played sad havoc with the 
battleship of the line, ultimately giving her a 
sound drubbing. The battleship, after drift- 
ing helplessly on the tide, scrapes the side of 
the cruiser, and the crew of the battleship, 
taking on a new lease of courage just as she 
is foundering, leap aboard the cruiser. A naval 
officer has sarcastically suggested that the 
company of the cruiser at this point must 
have all lay down and died of astonishment ! 
However, after the cruiser has been seized 
by the alien crew, she actually sheers off, 
without being at all concerned about the 
suction power " of a million pounds in steel " 
sinking. Thus, remarks the same naval 
officer, she defies " all the laws of physicSj 
as she defies those of the universe, to say 
nothing of the naval regulations." Barring 
various blunders of this kind KipUng has 
much local truth, and is generally exhaling 
the very essence of realism. 

But to return to the principal aim of this 
chapter, which is to discourse on the heart of 
ithe true wayfarer, I am going to set forth 
^Kipling's qualifications that entitle him to 
claim a place in the ranks of the time- 
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honoured order of travellers. In the first 
place he proclaims again and again that, unless 
a man can bring himself to experience a 
cordial sympathy with all living things, he 

'Knows little of nothing of the powers of life. 
He has made us feel that there is often more 
real chivalry in the heart of the lowest type 
of native than we can discover within our- 
selves. He has focussed our interest on the 
homely folk, and held us a fascinated captive 
whilst he revealed to us the magic of the 
commonplace. And yet, he captivates us by 
plain tales of plain men and women without 
making use of illegitimate methods to rouse 

, the interest of the reader. He never intro- 
duces the risque to bolster up a poor chapter. 
One may positively and absolutely reckon 
that the man who reads Rudyard Kipling is 
no back-stairs sensation-monger ; but on the 
other hand it would not be correct to make 
the same statement regarding the majority 
who read Balzac or Zola, however elevated 
the designs of these novelists may have been. 
It is certain that Kipling has never abused his 
powers of description by sliding into the 
risky " catalogue style " wlUch mars so much 
of Zola's work. 

Another characteristic that identifies Rud- 
yard Kipling with the wayfarer's spirit is his 
readiness to fight for a cause ; not necessarily 
with the sword or carbine, but with the pen 
and brain, in whatever field of combat the 
cause invites. 
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In the year 1880 Kipling arrived once 
again in India, and, shortly after, he was 
appointed to the sub-editorship of The Civil 
and Military Gazette and The Pioneer. About 
this time he became deeply interested in 
Anglo-Indian life, acquired much knowledge 
of native myth and character, and discovered 
his own capabilities. Of these days he has 
left record in the slender volume of verse first 
published in 1886, and entitled " Depart- 
mental pitties." Then follow that amazing 
crop of short stories written during the year 
1888 : " In Black and White," " The Phantom 
Rickshaw," " Plain Tales from the Hills," 
" Soldiers Three," " Story of the Gadsbys." 
"Under the Deodars," and "Wee Willie 
WinMe.", 

Of the making of his first book Rudyard 
Kipling has given his own account : 

" I built a sort of book with the office 
plant," (this was when he was on an Indian 
paper) " a lean, oblong docket, wire-stitched, 
to imitate a D.O. Government envelope, 
printed on brown paper and secured with red 
tape. Of this book we made some hundreds 
of copies. There was no trade discount, no 
reckoning twelves as thirteens, and no credit 
of any kind. The money came back in honest 
rupees, and was transferred from the pub- 
lisher, the left hand pocket, to the author, the 
right hand pocket. Every copy sold in a 
few weeks. Then I exchanged the pleasure 
of taking in money over th^ counter for 
seeing a real publisher's name on the title- 
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page. Each edition grew a little fatter, and 
the book came to London with a gilt top and 
a stiff back. But I loved it best when it was 
a little brown baby with a pink string round 
its stomach — a child's child — and before 
people had learned, beyond doubt, how its 
author lay awake of nights in India plotting 
and scheming to write something that should 
' take with the British PubUc' " 

Give Kipling all credit for being the one 
man to see the splendid material in Anglo- 
Indian life for the short story. " There is a 
Traveller's tale wherever there is a man with 
the wit to travel." So many other able men 
had lived among these people, whose mode of 
living is as picturesque as that of mediaeval 
ages, without being able to reflect any satis- 
factory light of such life in their writings. But 
the desire of the true traveller was strong in 
Kiphng when he first returned to India after 
spending five years at the " United Service 
College," Westward Ho. He saw life in that 
vivid, if somewhat vulgar detail, and retained 
instinctively all those little " slices of life " 
that would serve in after moments his artistic 
conceptions. 

Kipling is a man of fierce affections and 
amazing dislikes ; he always speaks his mind 
whatever the consequences may be, and it is 
manifest that his writings have derived little 
attitude from any famous authors — ^he 
chooses, as a rule, rather to discover than to 
copy. However, from his extremely personal 
writings, one may bring together a few names 
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of the writers of his predilections : Dickens, 
Dumas, Dana, Stevenson, Defoe, Swinburne. 
At the same time, KipUng's imitators are 
legion, and many of them have received that 
impetus from his books that has established 
their name prominently in the world of 
letters. Take, for example, the " Call of the 
Wild," by Mr. J. London, a book inspired by 
the " Jungle Book." However, no amount 
of mimicry could ever cast any shadows on 
the originals. " The Last Buccaneer, or the 
Trustees of Mrs. A.," by L. Cope Cornford, is 
dedicated to Rudyard Kipling in some verses 
beginning : 

Some plunder large, some pilfer small, 
Some take it straight, some on the bend : 
The same remark doth fit 'em all — 
Of buccaneering there's no end. 

Now, here is the case of an author who has 
learnt much from Kipling. It is hardly fair 
to Mr. Kipling to call the dedicatory verses 
an imitation of his style ; but what else can 
one say about them ? And in the novel, too, 
Mr. Cornford has adopted the phraseology of 
Kipling throughout, but without coming any- 
way near to the effect of brilliancy created by 
his master. 

In the year 1891 Kipling went wayfaring 
in America, where he wrote " The Naulahka " 
in collaboration with Wolcott Balestier. He 
married Carolyn Balestier, the sister of his 
literary associate, the year after, at All Souls' 
Church, Portland Place, and shortly after 
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returned to Vermont, near Brattleboro', where 
he completed " Many Inventions." 

Since the days of his earlier literary 
conquests Kipling has deliberately turned 
his back on such material as the " Plain 
Tales from the Hills " are composed of, and 
has wandered in Africa, Australia, China, 
and Japan, acting as journalist, war cor- 
respondent, and beloved vagabond of the 
British Empire. The public has, perhaps, 
not taken so kindly to Mr. Kipling's later 
work as it did to his simple and wonderful 
sketches of Oriental life, contained in his 
early volumes. Nevertheless, it would be 
following a foolish policy if he gave way to 
popular demands and essayed a reproduction 
of that atmosphere which he has already 
thoroughly mastered. The British public, 
like Oliver Twist, will always ask for more, 
and yet more again ; in this wise it has lured 
many an author to his own downfall, only in 
the end heartlessly declaring that he has 
written himself out. When an artist has once 
worked a literary stratum of gold with every 
success it is artistic suicide to work it to a 
diminishing point. The wise man strikes out 
boldly into new channels to discover new de- 
lights for his clientele, in short, his brain jour- 
neys. One fact is certain : Kipling cannot be 
accused of writing up a subject to a point of 
monotony ; his guiding idea might be summed 
up in the ejaculation of a famous statesman, 
" For God's sake, gentlemen, let us pass on." 

Kipling moves steadily forward, an un- 
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wearying traveller meeting Private Ortheris, 
Dick and the Girl with the red hair, Kim, 
the Codfishers, Dan and Una, the blind 
woman in " They," and a host of lovable 
people, and makes each one teU their story 
as well as he can. 

Ever onward he goes, blazing the trail that 
thousands will follow, exhausting each subject 
and advancing to each day's journey a wiser 
man and a greater craftsman. 

The two volumes comprising " From Sea to 
Sea" entitle Kipling to be ranked amongst 
the greatest travel writers. " Write me as 
one that loves his fellow men " is the intro- 
ductory quotation on the title-page, and, 
without any puling sentimentalism, he proceeds 
to lay bare his soul in that characteristic 
Anglo-Saxon manner that hints to one that 
he experiences a certain shame when he deals 
with the loftiest romance. He stands ever a 
little aloof among his fellow men, and there 
are times when he seems to be meditating 
tenderer flights of fancy than ever reach 
his writings. I wonder if ever he feels the 
same as J. M. Synge when he wrote of the 
people " I can feel more with them than they 
,jcan ever feel with me " ? 
, KipUng converses gaily and lovingly of 
everything on the face of the earth in " From 
Sea to Sea," First a warm tribute to our 
American girl cousins, then a paragraph about 
the long, elastic California boy, whom he 
loves because " his heart is as big as his 
boots." His range in these letters of travel 
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is marvellously wide. Again we meet Tommy 
Atkins in India — " white-cheeked, sunken- 
eyed, drawn-mouthed Thomas " — of whom 
he makes the needlessly coarse remark that 
every soldier is interesting " except when he 
is too drunk to speak." In another chapter 
he criticises the Japanese Army, and warns 
any troops who in the future should chance to 
meet the infantry in combat to open fire early, 
" They are bad little men, who know too 
much," he adds. It is interesting to note that 
this sound estimation of Jap infantrymen was 
proffered long before their victories over Russia. 

So we walk, arm in arm with Kipling, on a 
pilgrimage that takes us to deUghtful nooks 
and corners. We meet Mark Twain, a man 
to be remembered, with his wonderful eyes 
and calm, level voice. We saunter all over 
an opium factory, which stands on the banks 
of the Ganges ; then our guide leads us 
through the slums of the City of Dreadful 
Night — " The City was of Night — perchance 
of Death, but certainly of Night " — with 
the aid of the Calcutta Police. The " Dainty 
Iniquity," the house of ill fame with its 
mysterious courtyard and its baffling and 
confused steps, and similar images of a great 
city, are displayed with a bold touch. 

"Dainty Iniquity" and "Fat Vice" 
gradually fade from the picture, and we find 
ourselves in the great city of San Francisco 
that will for ever boast the lines : 

Serene, indifferent to Fate 
Thou sittest at the Western Gate. 
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Here again we visit opium dens, brothels, 
gambling hells, poker clubs, and all the 
underworld of a city teeming with outcasts. 

In the two volumes the author visits and 
describes, Rangoon, Mouhnein, Mandalay, 
The Straits Settlements, Penang, Singapore, 
Hong Kong, Canton, Nagasaki, Kob6, Osaka, 
Kisto, Yokohama, Nikho, Tokio, San Fran- 
cisco, Portland, Yellowstone National Park, 
Salt Lake City, Omaha, Chicago, and Mus- 
quash. 



" If anybody would make me the greatest king that ever 
lived, with palaces and gardens, and fine houses, and 
wine and coaches, and beautiful clothes, and hundreds 
of servants, on condition that I would not read books ; 
I would not be a king — I would rather be a poor man in 
a garret with plenty of books than a king who did not 
love reading." — Macaulay. 



CHAPTER VIII 

" KIM " 

Any attempt at detailed criticism of the 
tremendous Indian novel " Kim " would be 
beyond the scope of this volume. When I 
use the word " tremendous " I refer more to 
the style of the volume than the bulk. But 
four hundred and thirteen pages, surcharged 
with the magic and fetichism of the East, and 
bristling with native erudition and folk-lore, 
is not easily handled by the critic, even if he 
has much learning and uninterrupted leisure. 
I have spoken elsewhere of the story " They " 
as being the finest and fullest output of 
Kipling's maturity, and I have also mentioned 
that the author's talent is at its best in the 
short story. It would be, therefore, adopting 
the method of the Hibernians if I wrote the 
story " Kim " down as even finer ; and yet 
I think the public would understand what I 
meant by the statement. 

In point of Eastern expression and thought 
" Kim " is perhaps a greater achievement 
than the " Jungle Book " ; it is certainly 
the most thoughtful and the most human of 
all the author's works, also, if the standard of 
a work 'is to be judged by its sale, it has 
reached a larger circulation than any other 
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of Kipling's books. It is a subject eminently 
suited to his opinions ; he has lavished on it 
his best workmanship and has been, no doubt, 
greatly aided by Lockwood Kipling in the 
Indian narrative. 

There are few Kipling lovers who do not 
prefer " Kim " to anything else that the 
author ever wrote. A favourite theme of 
debate on this book has been the autobio- 
graphical problem. There are some who 
have attempted to trace the history of its 
composition, showing that the book is in the 
main an autobiography, though perhaps not 
a chronology. One may feel certain, that 
much of it is from the notebook of the 
author's life. He unquestionably recorded 
certain parts from living characters, but such 
a list of " characters of the play " as Kim, the 
Tibetan lama, Mahbub Ali, the Afghan horse- 
dealer, the Woman of Shamlegh, and the 
mysterious Mr. Lurgan, are far too amazing 
to be assembled by chance even in a sequence 
of skirmishes of those engaged in the " Great 
Game " as Kipling calls the work of the 
Secret Service of India. But the greater 
part of the detail is unquestionably true to 
life ; as, for instance, the visit of the lama 
from Tiiset to the Ajaib-Gher, the Wonder 
House, and his meeting with the white- 
haired Englishman, who is assumed to be the 
author's father, the late John Lockwood 
KipUng, CLE., formerly Head of the Lahore 
School of Art, and designer of the bas-reliefs 
in clay for " Kim " and the " Jungle Books." 
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The frontispiece to this book represents the 
lama hailing Kim, who is seated sideways 
on the gun Zam-Zammah ; whereas the text 
of the story informs us in the first few lines 
that the boy sat astride the gun, and that he 
dropped from the gun before the Holy Man 
came to have speech with him. 

Kimball O'Hara is an orphan, the offspring 
of an Irish soldier. Kipling has given us the 
adventures of this youth, in whom the 
profound originality of the Celtic race 
appears, in spite of his intimate association 
with the native element of India and the 
influence of the half-caste woman under 
whose care he is brought up. He is a 
character half Eastern and half Celt, who, for 
all his training is Irish enough by birth to 
reckon silver the least part of any game. 

The story opens with the meeting of Kim 
with a Tibetan lama, who is making a 
sacred journey through India in the hope of 
discovering the source of the River of the 
Arrow.* The lama is one of the most 
benign and lovable figures in Kipling's 
writings, and, after reading this book, every 

* There was a curious reference made to the similarity 
of certain points in the ritual of the Lamaist Church 
and Roman Catholicism by a Jesuit Father named 
Grueber who visited Lhasa in 1661. He wrote that they 
wore caps and naitres, that they used rosaries, bells, 
and censers, and observed the practice of Confession, 
penance, and absolution. It has also been noted that 
the Tibetan monks bum tapers on their altars, shave the 
crown of the head, adopt the creed of the Trinity, 
Incarnation, Paradise, and Purgatory. 
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person will endorse the author's brief ap- 
praisement of what must be one of his 
favourite characters. We can almost see the 
lama as Kipling sketches him towards the 
end of his pilgrimage. . . . See ! There he 
goes. A gentle old man in a long habit of 
dingy stuS not unlike horse-blanketing, his 
rosary clutched in those long, stiff, yellow 
fingers, and his eyes half closed beneath the 
horn-rimmed spectacles, and turned up at the 
corners " like slits of onyx." He is a little 
thinner now ; maybe a little yellower, but 
" gentle and untainted as ever." Kim and the 
Holy Man discover a mutual attraction for 
each other ; the boy is drawn towards the 
lama, half on account of inquisitiveness, and 
half on account of that spontaneous flow of 
pity inherent in Irish blood. The old man 
had lost his chela (disciple) ; the glamour of 
his pilgrimage had vanished. He was begin- 
ning to feel old, sad, and very weary when, 
as a bolt from the blue, there appeared to him 
a wonderful child, who came to show him the 
way and to fight his battles for him. Kim's 
heart is touched, and he decides to journey 
from Lahore on the road to Benares with the 
simple lama. " I have never seen anyone 
like to thee in this my life," Kim says, survey- 
ing the yellow and wrinkled face. " I think 
that so old a man as thou, speaking truth to 
chance-met people at dusk, is in great need of 
a disciple." 

The story, as it opens out, displays the 
very soul of the lama, and his soul is the 
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reflex of the universal soul of the followers of 
the Middle Way. The adventures of these 
two strange pilgrims are the mirrors with 
which Kipling reflects the lives of those who 
wander through India to attain rest and 
merit, as has been the custom of many of the 
existing sects, orders, and fraternities, since 
the dim prehistoric times. We must remem- 
ber that Alexander of Macedon, in his 
amazing travels in the plains of the Punjab, 
away back in the fourth century B.C., 
frequently remarked upon the Indian sadhu. 
And he said that " sadhuism, in his day, was 
already hoary with antiquity." 

It is, as I have said, also a story of the 
Indian Secret Service, and Kim is the medium 
for conveying to the reader all mysterious 
operations that are part of the great game. 
"Before Kim leaves his ancient house to start 
on his adventures he calls upon Mahbub Ali, 
an Afghan horse-dealer, for money. This 
character is employed also in the Great Game, 
and, seeing his chance to get a pressing 
communication through to his friends at 
Umballa without abnormal risk, entrusts the 
Irish boy with the commission. Thus, Kim 
is early initiated into the principles of the 
game, and eventually educated at St. Xavier's 
at the expense of the Holy Man and enrolled 
in the Secret Service. The Lama totters 
in and out of the chapters of the book, a 
noble old gentleman silhouetted against the 
sunlight and golden dust of Kipling's vivid main 
story of the picturesque and puzzling East. 
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I don't think that any reader of Kim is 
likely to forget in a hurry that very striking 
and haunting description of Mr. Lurgan's 
shop, with its-weird, multitudinous collection 
of jewels, curiosities, and arms, where Kim 
is sent during his holidays to learn the art of 
judging a man's character by his face, talk, 
and manners, or to imitate the dress, rites, 
and customs of various native characters, from 
a young Mohammedan of good family down 
to a certain obscure caste of faquir. Lurgan 
Sahib is one of the most interesting figures of 
the book. We are introduced to him in the 
opening part of Chapter IX. at work on a 
string of pearls in his shop, which had the 
smell of " all the temples of all the East." 
Kim has just presented himself, and while 
the black-bearded man is threading the pearls 
with amazing rapidity he glances into the 
shadows at the back of the shop-^the lamp 
gives but a feeble light — and feels conscious 
that the room contains many curious things. 
He is not mistaken, for, when Lurgan holds 
the lamp aloft, a faint flickering light reveals 
a weird collection of " Tibetan devil dance 
masks, horned masks, scowling masks . . . 
and masks of idiotic terror," hanging around 
the walls. Kim has a suspicion that the 
strange sahib is tr5dng to put fear into his 
heart in order to make a first test of his 
courage ; but these fantastic ornaments fail 
to frighten him. He has seen them in all 
their variety at the " Lahore Wonder House,' 
and when Lurgan Sahib intimates that he 
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is to sleep in this room of overwhelming 
shadows, he composedly settles down for 
the night. He is "a sahib and the son of a 
sahib," and why should he fear ? In the 
dead of night he is disturbed by voices and 
music which issue from a strange " trumpet- 
box." Though never having heard or seen 
any such contrivance before he gropes in the 
darkness, and ruins the mechanism of an 
expensive phonograph by plunging his jacket 
into the works. The voice without a soul 
pleased him not, and so he dealt summarily 
with it. Next morning, when Lurgan dis- 
covers the wrecked machine and Kim in a 
serene mood as though nothing out of the 
ordinary had occurred in the spaces of the 
night, he is well pleased, and estimates the 
damage to his property cheap at the price. 
So Kim comes through his first ordeal passing 
well. Lurgan possesses an amazing know- 
ledge of the sorcery of the East, and Kipling 
uses him as a medium to display to the reader 
a method of magic that has been employed 
in India from a remote period. The scene 
described in Chapter IX., in which Kim is 
ordered to pitch a native vessel full of water 
at random across the room and dash it to 
pieces, afterwards to see the self-same vessel 
come to life again piece by piece, is a fascinat- 
ing fragment of writing. For the solution of 
this mysterious occurrence one must dip into 
the secrets- of crystal gazing. Let us re- 
construct the incident. 
Kim hurls the jug, and it dashes into many 

H 
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pieces. There is no doubt about this ; it is 
really broken. Immediately after the crash 
Lurgan bids Kim look at it — or rather, at the 
largest piece, which lay, with water in its 
curve, in the sunlight. The boy gazes intently, 
while the man uses hypnotic influence in 
order to detract his mind from the surrounding 
impressions of the external world. 

"Look! It is coming into shape," saysLurgan. 

It is simply a matter of crystal vision ; 
Kim is crystal gazing, only the usual glass 
sphere or polished crystal is replaced by the 
sparkle of water in the fragment of earthen- 
ware. The subconscious contents of the 
boy's brain are now in action, and are 
producing day-dreams or hallucinations. 

" Look ! It is coming into shape," insists 
Lurgan. 

The object that Kim has centred his 
thoughts upon has disappeared, and he is lost 
in darkness ; he will now see anything that 
Lurgan orders him to see. 

Historically, crystal gazing is one of the 
most ancient branches of magic. We have 
only to go to the British Museum to glean an 
idea of how widely it has been practised. 
The seers of ancient Greece and Rome used 
crystals, the mirror, or an inky pool of still 
water. The uncanny art has been, and in 
some cases still is, practised in Egypt, 
Assyria, Persia, India, China, and Japan. 
It survives among the natives of Australia 
and Madagascar, and in the sixteenth century 
many exponents were to be found in England 
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and the Continent, who, we are told, " were 
neither charlatans nor fools, but learned men 
of note." The famous Doctor Dee (1527- 
1608) was a notable adherent to this branch 
of sorcery, and his " shew-stone " is still to 
be seen at the British Museum. 

From Kipling's Kim to crystal gazing may 
seem a far call, but perhaps these brief notes 
will help the reader to understand the spirit 
of the vivid little impression of crystallomancy 
that the author has framed in the mysterious 
house of Lurgan Sahib. It is one of the most 
remarkable passages in the book, and on this 
curious digression I may suitably drop the 
curtain by quoting an extract from the works 
of one Ibn Khaldoun, which have survived 
for seven centuries. If one compares what 
Khaldoun has written with Kipling's story 
of the broken water-jug, it will be noticed 
that the Arabian writer admirably explains 
the whole secret of crystal vision,* which is a 
" transcendental, or spiritual perception, 
rather than the normal sense perception." 
Here is the passage : 

" Certain men," Khaldoun says, " look into 
mirrors, or vessels filled with water ... 
intently, until they perceive what they 
announce. The object gazed at disappears 

* Aubrey mentions in his Miscellanies (1696) that 
learned divines connect the " Urim and Thummin " 
with crystal-vision. Dean Plumptre in Smith's Dic- 
tionary of the Bible remarks that, " The High Priest 
by gazing at the bright point in the Urim passed into 
a state of abstraction, and saw visions." 
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and a sort of curtain, like a fog, interposes 
between the observer and the mirror. Upon 
this the things they wish to perceive are 
depicted, and they recount what they see. 
When in this state the diviner sees things 
not with his ordinary eyesight but with ms 
soul. A new mode of perception has taken 
place. And yet the perceptions of the soul 
are so like those given by the senses as to 
deceive the observer, a fact which is well 
known." 

Kipling's explanation of the story is rather 
vague. Kim questions Lurgan as to whether 
it is all magic or not, and the mysterious man 
answers in the negative. " It was only to see 
if there was — a flaw in a jewel," he adds. 
This answer is charged with a double meaning. 
In the first place, the boy had successfuj[ly 
resisted Lurgan's magic, by hurling liimseif 
out of the chasm of day-dreams and hal- 
lucinations, into which he had fallen at first, 
and declaring : " The jar is smashed. . . . 
It is there as it was there," thereby demon- 
strating that there was no defect in his will- 
power, or, as one might say, " no flaw in the 
jewel." Secondly, the occult agency may 
have been connected with the " vicious blue- 
white spurt of a diamond," c*- some such 
precious stone ; for Lurgan professed that he 
could work magic with jewels. 

How finely Kipling depicts that sinister 
tide of darkness that at periods floods the 
lonely soul ! His picturesque diction catches 
now and then the very soul of the man without 
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a friend in the world. For instance, with 
what delicacy of touch does he portray Kim's 
first experience of loneliness. We read of 
the boy's contemplation of the fascinating 
question of personal identity and the thousand 
doubts and fears that spring instant to the 
clamour of his cry, " Who is Kim — Kim — 
Kim ? " The awful dread attacks Kim while 
he is seated in a noisy waiting room. For a 
few intense moments all else in the world 
fades to impotence and as each murderous 
second ticks he feels that he is getting nearer 
to the solution of the tremendous puzzle — 
" Who is Kim ? " 

At last, just as he is about to solve the 
problem, aU powers of reason desert him, 
" and pressing his hand before his eyes he 
shakes his head." 

We can picture the Hindu holy man with a 
smile upon his calm lips observing the spell- 
bound child as he wrestled for peace with the 
demons of distress. Perchance the holy one 
as a child had repeated his name over and 
over again, until the fear numbed itself and 
left him outdone and faint : Kipling has told 
us that it is a feature of the Oriental soul. 

The holy man is also seeking a road to 
Enlightenment.* But he has grown old in 
his quest ; he has known laughter and burning 

* Buddha, it is credited, was born in 567 B.C., at 
Kapilavastu in Nepal. He was of the ruling caste — not 
a Brahmin. He was named Gautama Siddartha ; 
when he received enlightenment he was called Buddha, 
which means " enlightened." 
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passion and regret, but his way has never led 
him to the Gods. Still nights and breathless 
mornings had overtaken him waiting for 
" The Gates to the Way "* to open, and one 
year overtaking the next had left his dreams 
a heap of wrecked magnificence. 

Pausing a moment before Kim the man of 
mumbled prayers — a kindly man withal — 
murmurs : " I also have lost it." With a 
sudden effort, as though warding off an 
accusation, Kim splutters out : " What is this 
talk ? " 

But the holy man is not to be confused ; 
he tells the boy that he has divined his secret : 

" Thou wast wondering there in thy spirit 
what manner of thing thy soul might be. . . . 
I know. Who should know but I ? " 

I am a seeker : I remember well 

How once the city I desired to reach was hid 

When suddenly the spires afar 

Flashed through the circling clouds. 

Soon the clouds closed in again ; 

But I had seen the city, and, one such glimpse, 

No darkness could obscure. 

With a blessing from the soothsayer Kim 
arises to the gong that heralds the Benares 
train and departs in a more tranquil mood. 

The meeting of Kim and the Teshoo Lama 
at Kashi (Benares) in the Temple of the 
Tirthankers, after a three years' separation, 

* The five virtues of humanity, righteousness, pro- 
priety, wisdom, and faith are known as " The Way " 
throughout the literature of China written in the fifth 
century B.C. 
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is one of the most touching incidents in the 
book. We must remember that the old 
Tibetan, who was no less than the Abbot of 
Such-zen, a man of wealth and learning, looks 
upon the boy as the only friend he has in the 
world. He blindly worships him. " Never 
was such a chela," he says. " Temperate, 
kindly, wise, of ungrudging disposition, a 
merry heart upon the road, never forgetting, 
learned, truthful, courteous." Here, indeed, 
is a splendid character ! But one can forgive 
Red Hat for being enthusiastic over his chela, 
for in all his wayfarings Kim has never 
forgotten his Master. When the Holy One 
called to him for help, his white blood, St. 
Xavier's, or even the Great Game itself, were 
matters of small concern. And so, after 
having acquired merit and much knowledge 
at the Gates of Learning, he is loosed again, 
and one of his first journeys is to the Temple 
of the Tirthankers to forgather again with 
the Red Lama.* Kim had eaten the old 

* The most celebrated of Tibetan reformers, a native 
of Amdo (now in Chinese territory) called Tsong-kha-pa, 
prescribed yellow caps and robes for his followers who 
were known as the YeUow-caps. The Red-caps are the 
adherents of the unreformed Lamaist sects and should 
be distinguished from the heathen Bonpa who affect 
black headgear and habits and are known as Black- 
caps. It is likely that Tsong-kha-pa had dealings with 
Roman Catholic missionaries in his youth for there is a 
remarkable similarity between parts of the ritual which 
he introduced and the ceremonies of the Roman Catholic 
Church. At this period (the beginning of the fifteenth 
century) several Catholic missions were flourishing in 
Eastern China. 
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man's bread for three years, and now it was 
seemly that he should return thanks. The 
scene is aU the more touching because of its 
slight grotesqueness. Picture to yourself a 
boy, huddled at the strange old lama's feet 
in the Mohammedan fashion, paying his 
respects, and the lama's hands outstretched 
to bless, using, maybe, some weird ornate 
Chinese incantation. Dear, serene, spiritual 
teacher, beyond and above all castes and all 
petty worldly wranghngs ; fain would I have 
been also to have laid hands on thy feet in 
the dust of the Jain Temple ! Indeed, the 
Sahibs have not all the world's wisdom ! 

Never had life seemed more tranquil to 
Kim than the days spent in the little clean 
cell with the lama, learning to write pictures 
of the Wheel of Life, or following his charming 
sketches of life in holy cities fifteen thousand 
feet in the air ; of the palace in Lhasa, where 
dwells the divine incarnation of the Bodhisat ; 
of cathedrals immemorially old ; of devil 
dances, and of the miraculous changing of 
priests into swine. 

It must be remembered that Kim was 
written before the British troops under Colonel 
Younghusband occupied Lhasa in 1904, and 
that, up to that time, no Englishman except 
Thomas Manning, had ever penetrated the 
capital. And yet, curiously enough, Tibet 
has not always been a forbidden territory. 
It was not till the end of the eighteenth 
century that a rigid law to prohibit the entry 
of a stranger was in force. Jesuits and 
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Capuchins settled in Lhasa, and were not 
molested by the Tibetan Rulers. Fathers 
Grueber and d'Orville journeyed from China 
by the Sining route, and entered Lhasa in 
1661. Desideri and Freyse, both Jesuits, 
also reached the city, and it is said that 
Desideri lived there for thirteen years. The 
Capuchin Mission under Horace de la Penna 
in 1719 erected a church and a house of refuge 
within the walls of the capital. In 1740, after 
having converted many of the Tibetans, the 
government forced them to leave, afterwards 
demohshing their buildings. When the 
British force entered the Pargo Kaling Gate 
in 1904 a hundred years had passed since the 
city had been thrown open to a European. It 
is true that in 1846 two Lazarist missionaries, 
disguised as lamas, reached the capital, but 
they were forbidden to enter. A bell with 
the inscription " Te Deum Laudamus " was 
discovered in the cathedral at Lhasa by the 
last British mission, and it is most probable 
that it was preserved at the time the Franciscan 
monks were expelled. 

Many travellers have attempted to describe 
the Lama of Tibet. It is a difficult task to 
essay, because they appear to be so petrified 
by the Buddhist rites and duties that it is not 
easy to fathom the workings of their minds. 
Here is a description of the lamas, written 
in the year 1253 by Father Rubruquis who, 
in the thirteenth century, was a wanderer in 
Mongolia : 

" All their priests have their heads shaven 
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quite clean, and they are clad in saffron- 
coloured garments. Being once shaven, they 
lead an unmarried life from that time forward, 
and they hve, a hundred or two of them, in 
one cloister. . . . They have with them, 
whithersoever they go, a certain string, with a 
hundred or two hundred nutshells thereupon, 
much hke our beads which we carry about 
with us : and they do always mutter these 
words ' Om mani pectavi (om mani padme 
hum) ' — ' God, Thou knowest,' as one of 
them expounded it to me ; and so often do 
they expect a reward at God's hands as they 
pronounce these words in remembrance of 
God. . . . I made a visit to their idol temple, 
and found certain priests sitting in the 
outward portico, and those which I saw, 
seemed, by their shaven beards, as if they had 
been our countrymen ; they wore certain 
ornaments upon their heads hke mitres made 
of paper." 

Compare the lama in Kipling's " Kim " 
with the description Mr. Edmund Candler, in 
his famous work " The Unveiling of Lhasa," 
gives of the Tibetan priest. I cannot quote 
the whole passage in which he gives a pictu- 
resque description of their peculiarities and 
customs ; but a few words will sufi&ce to give 
an idea of his impression, which is not at all 
eulogistic : 

" One of them," he writes, " looked as if 
they might be humane and benevolent — ^men 
who might make one accept the gentle old 
lama in ' Kim ' as a not impossible fiction ; 
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but most of them appeared to me to be gross 
and sottish. Other faces showed cruelty and 
cunning ; their brows were contracted as if 
by perpetual scheming ; some were almost 
simian in appearance, and looked as if they 
could not harbour a thought that was not 
animal or sensual. They waddled in their 
walk, and their right arms, exposed from the 
shoulder, looked soft and flabby, as if they 
had never done an honest day's work in their 
lives." 



And Keats he joined us halfway down, 
Keats the chemist, Keats the clerk. 
Oh Keats he joined us half way down. 

And laughed our lusty laughter. 
And hailed with us the far lagoons. 
The mystic groves, the hid doubloons. 
And all the passionate, splendid moons, 

And the feasts that fall thereafter. 

H. H. Bashford. 



CHAPTER IX 

" WIRELESS " 

He who has made a careful study of the 
psychical phenomena of spiritualism will 
quietly smile when he encounters his old 
friends, supernormal perception and auto- 
matic writing, tricked up in the alluring guise 
of a Kipling short story. The backbone of 
" Wireless " is drawn from the annals of 
spiritualism, and the author gives us a glimpse 
of the depths of human personality, of the 
portentous entity of a personality that persists 
beyond death, that transcends time and sense 
and the grave. Yet the very artlessness of 
Kipling's opening and approach to the subject 
is an invitation to read on further, and the 
steadfast sceptic, who terms such phenomena 
as "a recrudescence of superstition," will 
hardly be able to resist the invocation. 
Throughout the whole story there is not a 
single reference to German or English psychics, 
whose arguments in favour of the existence 
of an unseen world have startled the public 
from time to time, unless we count Nicholas 
Culpeper, the seventeenth-century astrologer- 
physician as one of this school. KipUng 
simply takes one of the very latest inventions 
— Marconi's long-range wireless installation — 
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as a ba,ckground for his story, lays his scene 
in an old-fashioned chemist's shop, to which 
he adds an alluringly personal atmosphere, 
and leads on to the stage Mr. Sha5mor, a 
consumptive chemist's assistant. He carries 
the theory of induction both as regards to 
wires charged with Hertzian waves or the 
soul of Keats and Mr. Shajmor as far as he can 
clarify or sentimentalise the idea for the 
ordinary student ; but although we have an 
idea that Kipling is half convinced that there 
is something in spiritualism and psychic 
research, he decUnes to go the whole hog and 
accept the label of spiritualist. When the 
reader questions, the author wisely does not 
answer ; but adroitly makes his exit, bowing, 
and remarking : " I'll go home and go to bed ; 
I'm feeling a little tired." 

It is as well at this point to give a brief 
synopsis of the story. 

Mr, Cashell, a chemist, gives his nephew 
permission to erect a Marconi apparatus in 
his house, which the young electrician is 
using for experimental purposes. The nar- 
rator is invited to witness a trial test of the 
installation, during which it is proposed to 
call up a wireless station at Poole. During 
the interval that elapses before the demon- 
stration the narrator chats to the chemist's 
assistant, who is afflicted with tuberculosis, 
and is by chance thrown into contact with 
Shaynor's sweetheart, Fannie Brand. The 
assistant, in the company of the girl, goes for 
a walk round by the church of St. Agnes, 
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leaving the narrator in charge of the shop, 
which he thoroughly raids in their absence. 
Outside, a savage east wind cuts hke a knife, 
and shortly before the entrance of Fannie 
Brand the assistant had scorned the very idea 
of venturing out on such a " bitter cold 
night." It is at this part of the story that 
the reader should carefully compare the 
observations made by Shaynor with Keats' 
poem " The Eve of St. Agnes," and it will be 
seen that already his environments are urging 
him in a Keats- wise direction. Thus, the 
game that hangs outside the Italian ware- 
house next door attracts his attention, and 
his remarks anent the frozen hare recall the 
lines : 

St. Agnes' Eve — ^Ah, bitter chill it was ! 

The owl, for all his feathers, was a-cold : 
The hare limp'd trembling through the frozen grass. . . . 

Shaynor's bald prose and Keats' verses 
may at first appear disparate and discon- 
nected : but as the story advances the 
consumptive by degrees writes, or quotes, 
snatches from the poet's works, until that 
particular stage is reached in which there is 
no hostility between whole verses of the 
" Eve of St. Agnes " and the automatic 
writings of the medium. 

But to return to the outline of the story. 
Sha3mor returns from the walk and the cold 
wind seems to have inflamed his throat, for 
Kipling mentions that he " coughed his heart 
out " on the mat. He is, however, somewhat 

I 
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invigorated by a drink that the narrator has 
concocted from " a few cardamoms, ground 
ginger, chloric-ether, and diluted alcohol," — 
whether such a thing as ground ginger would 
soothe the rasped throat of a consumptive is 
an open question, but Shaynor pronounced 
the drink grateful and comforting ; and after 
another libation of the brew he goes ofi into 
a sort of doze which is half trance, for his eyes 
are as " wide and lustreless as those of a dead 
hare." The red light from one of the tun- 
bellied Rosamund jars* in the window falls 
cross-wise on an advertisement card which 
displays the seductive form of a female who 
the narrator has noted shghtly resembles 
Fannie Brand. 

Here again, the spirit of Keats pervades 
Shaynor's mind, for, after glancing at the 
young lady immersed in the red fight, he 

* The chemist's window bottles hold the same en- 
chantment for Kipling as they did for Alphonse Daudet, 
the Provecal novdist. 

In his " Premier Voyage, Premier Mensonge " — an 
autobiographical sketch — he writes : " Oh, that phar- 
macy, with its pink and green carboy, which at night 
threw two coloured rays on the pebble-paved square — 
it occupies in my souvenirs almost as important a place 
as the mill. I have slipped it into almost all my novels. 
In " Tartarin " you will find it in almost every comer." 

Why these carboys should denote a chemist's shop 
I am unable to ascertain. I once read an article in a 
drug trade journal in which it was stated they were 
introduced into Europe by the Moors to whom we trace 
the origin of many old pharmacy customs. The form 
of these Rosamund jars inclines me to accept this 
explanation. 
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quotes from the twenty-fifth stanza, which 
begins : 

Full on this casement shone the wintry moon. 
And threw warm gules on Madeline's fair breast. 

It must be understood that the chemist's 
assistant had never read a line of Keats in his 
life ; so we are only left to believe that the 
voice of the past is a real psychical experience. 
Shaynor breaks out anon into several lines 
of imperfect prose, displajdng his physical 
yearning for Fannie Brand, which, up to a 
point, is in sympathy with the twenty-sixth, 
twenty-seventh, and twenty-eighth stanzas of 
the poem. The passion of love is as pronounced 
in John Shajmor as it was in John Keats. 
There can be no doubt that Fanny Brawne 
inspired those delicately sensuous lines — " the 
naked soul's confession of its physical yearning 
for its beloved," as Kipling terms them — in 
these verses. It will be recalled that Keats 
first met Fanny Brawne in October or Novem- 
ber 1818 : and the " Eve of St. Agnes " was 
written in January 1819. It is as well to 
quote the stanzas mentioned so that they 
may be the more readily compared with 
Kipling's references to the attempt to rhyme 
" loveliness " with " empty dress." 

Anon, his heart revives : her vespers done, 
Of all its wreathed pearls her hair she frees ; 
Unclasps her warmed jewels one by one ; 
Loosens her fragrant bodice : by degrees 
Her rich attire creeps rustling to her knees : 
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Half-hidden, like a mermaid in sea-weed. 
Pensive awhile, she dreams awake, and sees 
In fancy, fair St. Agnes in her bed. 
But dares not look behind, or all the charm is fled. 

Soon, trembling in her soft and chilly nest. 
In sort of wakeful swoon, perplex'd she lay. 
Until the poppied warmth of sleep oppress'd 
Her soothed limbs, and soul fatigued away ; 
Flown, like a thought, until the morrow-day ; 
Blissfully haven'd both from joy and pain ; 
Clasp'd like a missal where swart Paynims pray ; 
Blinded alike from sunshine and from rain. 
As though a rose should shut, and be a bud again. 

Stol'n to this paradise, and so entranced, 
Porphyro gaz'd upon her empty dress. 
And listen'd to her breathing, if it chanced 
To wake into a slumberous tenderness ; 
Which when he heard, that minute did he bless. 
And breath'd himself : then from the closet crept. 
Noiseless as fear in a wide wilderness. 
And over the hush'd carpet, silent, stept. 
And 'tween the curtains peep'd, where lo ! — how fast she 
slept. 

At the moment when Mr. Cashell tells the 
narrator that there is something coming 
through — dots and dashes on the coherer of 
his instrument — Shaynor goes into a trance, 
grasping a pencil, and the narrator reports 
that there is something coming through from 
the " dry and blue- veined hand of the 
consumptive." The idea is a striking one, 
and on these lines it might legitimately be 
contended that we have no right to say that 
even space is uninhabited. We have no 
right to say that it is " impossible to throw 
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up an induced Keats " any more than we 
have to deny the existence of the Hertzian 
waves which work Marconi's coherer. It 
often happens that phenomena, ignored by 
one branch of science, may be taken up by 
another. Kipling shows this in the young 
electrician, who clearly grasps that the Hert- 
zian wave is something that nobody knows 
about. ..." It's just It — ^what we call Elec- 
tricity," he says ; and yet he does not appear 
to be in the sUghtest degree interested when 
the identical tubercle bacillus that pervaded 
the poet Keats seeks sanctuary with the 
" poor beast " Shaynor, temporarily produc- 
ing a poet with a Keats-like vision. The 
consumptive assistant tottering on the brink 
of death only serves to remind the electrician 
how eager he is to live and see his own work 
develop. The laws of electric currents, of 
chemical combination, of radiation and con- 
servation of energy, are vital to him ; but 
spiritualism is out of his perspective, and yet 
here, cheek by jowl with the Marconi ap- 
paratus, that in some mysterious way connects 
up unknown magnetic fields, a human being 
is duplicating the performance by Unking up 
with " a something " that comes from space 
and induces a shadow of a strange soul. It is 
only a case, as Kipling points out, of like 
causes that " must beget like effects." The 
universal laws apply . . . " there is no escape 
from this law." If anyone should differ on 
this point the burden of proof rests on him. 
From the ether of space, that great engine of 
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continuity, the soul of the poet Keats, given 
a certain medium of communication, might 
possibly be invoked to illustrate this. Kipling 
has given us a weird formula under which a 
soul in the all-pervading ether might respond 
to its affinity on earth. 

As I have mentioned before, we must 
exclude the idea that Shajmor had read 
Keats ; if he had, it would be safe to assert 
that the scraps of verses he produced during 
his trance were only the effects of the chloric- 
ether. What, then, is the inducement of the 
magic-writing ? There is an inducement 
which perfectly fulfils every condition. . . . 
Kipling comes to an epoch-making (?) theory 
which fittingly crowns the story with a 
startling and admirable conclusion. To under- 
stand the theory, we must not only pick up 
the clues that Kipling has let fall in the 
extracts of " St, Agnes' Eve," but we must 
note what is only half revealed in the story. 
Also, one should work backwards, and begm 
reading the love-letters of Keats to Fanny 
Brawne, and Lord Houghton's life of the 
poet. Then we may marshal all our facts 
to support the author's theory, which is : 

" The identical bacillus, or Hertzian wave, 
of tubercvilosis, plus Fannie Brand, and the 
professional status which, in conjunction 
with the main stream of sub-conscious 
thought, is common to all mankind, has 
thrown up temporarily an induced Keats." 

There are three other characteristics that 
might be mentioned concerning Shajmor and 
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the poet Keats. Shaynor's christian name 
was John. The scene of the story is laid in 
a south coast town, probably near to Chi- 
chester, where " St. Agnes' Eve " was written; 
Fannie Brand approximately fills the place of 
the poet's beloved Fanny Brawne. On the 
other hand, there could have been little 
literary sympathy between Shaynor and his 
poetical affinity ; for when he recovers from 
his cataleptic doze the narrator questions, him 
regarding Keats, only to learn that the 
chemist knew nothing about the writer. Also, 
verse 29 should be consulted for an ex- 
planation of the way in which a red, black, 
and yellow Austrian blanket coloured Shay- 
nor's dreams. To understand " wireless " 
one must soak oneself in Keats. Here is the 
solution of that fragment of the story where 
many (besides the narrator) may find them- 
selves at fault. It is needless to say the 
italics are mine. 

Then by the bedside, where the faded moon 
Made a dim, silver twilight, soft he set 
A table, and, half anguished, threw thereon 
A cloth of woven crimson, gold and jet . . . 

By the substitution of a cheap Austrian 
blanket for a gorgeous Italian tapestry 
KipUng brings the ghostly occult into the 
region of the matter of fact. That is not a 
weak link in the chain of the story : it rather 
tends to fortify the narrative, for it gives 
the whole thing an air of verity. But lurking 
in the background is the persistent sub- 
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consciousness of the departed. That is real 
art, because it conveys to the reader an 
atmosphere. I suppose KipUng to have lean- 
ings towards mysticism, but I do not know ; 
I suppose him to have a sense of sympathy 
with the Oriental soul — ^but it does not recur 
in his work worryingly, and that, also, is art. 
If the reader will pardon minute examina- 
tion of such matters we will take verse 30, 
in which Keats has displayed his knowledge 
of spices, acquired in the days of his appren- 
ticeship to Thomas Hammond, Surgeon. 

Of candied apple, quince, and plum, and gourd, 
With jellies smoother than the creamy curd. 
And lucent syrups, tinct with cinnamon 
Manna and dates, in argosy transferr'd 
From Fez : and spiced dainties, every one, 
From silken Sarmacand to cedar'd Lebanon. 

Shaynor, in seeking inspiration to reproduce 
these lines, was very agreeably taken with the 
word " manna." He had some difficulty in 
finding what he wanted, having first to 
consult Christie's " New Commercial Plants," 
and Culpeper ; but when he seized upon the 
word he repeated and mouthed it with 
delight. Kipling has displayed consummate 
art in the precision with which he has arranged 
every detail and weighted with significance 
the minutest facts : for, if we care to examine 
any facsimile of the MS. of the " Eve of St. 
Agnes," it will be found that Keats had a 
very evident fancy for the same word. It is 
repeated in various attempts and revisions of 
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the verse and scribbled in the margin of the 
very thin oblong paper upon which the poem 
was written, presumably the same mentioned 
in a letter to George Keats in which he says 
that he took with him to Chichester " some 
of the thin paper, and wrote on it a little poem 
called • St. Agnes' Eve.' " 

The following are some of the alternatives 
from the rejected holograph : 

" While he brought from the cabinet a heap ..." 

" And sugar'd dates from ..." 

" And sugar'd dates that o'er Euphrates fared ..." 

" And manna mead and ..." 

" And sugar'd dates and manna mead transferred ..." 

" In Brigantine from Fez ..." 

" Manna and dates in Brigantine transferred ..." 

When the effect of the chloric-ether (which 
had been acting in conjunction with the 
consumptive's exhaustion) had worked itself 
out, Shaynor leaps from his chair of a sudden, 
and the curtain falls on the assistant standing 
in the doorway of the inner office smoking an 
asthma cigarette and watching the inter- 
mittent kicking of the Morse instrument. 
Mr. Cashell compares the Marconi wireless 
system to a spiritualistic seance. " Mediums 
are all impostors , . . they only do it for the 
money," is the comment of Shaynor. 



Happiness and health are synonjTnous. Happy 
people seldom fall into the arms of the doctor. The 
whole scientific world now accepts the conclusion 
that disease finds a happy hunting ground in morbid 
mentality. There are people who never think of taking 
their souls on a pilgrimage ; they are incapable of the 
concentration necessary to grasp a theme and become 
enthusiastic about it, and thus they live by the side of 
happiness.never to taste it.and in the midst of knowledge 
never to reach out their hands for it. 



CHAPTER X 

THE WAY TO ARCADY 

I imagine that the next best thing to having 
written a noble story is to have preserved one 
for ever in one's memory. Those who have 
collected together a treasury of such stories 
in their minds must, whUst musingly going 
through their repertoire, experience moments 
as happy as the people who actually framed 
the tales. There is a certain fascination in 
following the beaten tracks of an oft-remem- 
bered tale : to sit by a blazing fire in an 
arm-chair and draw upon the memory for 
characters in nature's kinematograph has ever 
been a pleasure to me. There must be no 
worship of numbers ; your homage must be 
paid to quality, not to quantity. It is 
surprising how few characters in books hold 
that enchantment which makes them amusing 
enough to be your housemates. The great 
test which will decide if a character is to be 
enshrined in your own particular "poet's 
corner " or no is love. Do you really love 
the story and the character ? If not, take 
the thing out and burn it ; it is of no use to 
you. Never treasure up a tale because it is a 
classic ; do not be bullied into liking a 
character because the critic has told you to 
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do so. Never let yourself unwittingly drift 
with the tides of popularity and reputation. 
If you do not like the play " Hamlet " 
consign it to the dust-destructor and, after 
doing so, do not allow the blustering of 
pedants to alarm you. If Kipling exasper- 
ates you while on the other hand George 
Borrow fills you with deep and quiet peace, 
you will know the only course that is open to 
you to pursue. Terence Mulvaney must be 
conducted off your estates and Lavengro 
with his gipsy friends must be allowed the 
right of way over your pastureland. 

I must frankly admit that Kipling's early 
soldier stories bore me to distraction ; but, 
like my good friend Sir Thomas Browne of 
Norwich, " I could never divide myself from 
any man upon the difference of an opinion." 
" Soldiers Three " long ago I made fuel for a 
holocaust. I think I may define my position 
towards Rudyard Kipling by sa5dng that his 
tales of quiet life are the only ones that really 
interest me. That is why I prefer the 
spiritual quietude of "An Habitation En- 
forced " to the wild emotions of " A Sahibs' 
War," and place " Kim " as a manly and 
fragrant book before " The Light that FaUed." 

In " An Habitation Enforced " the author 
has demonstrated how a man, whose life is 
bound up in the mere acquisition of wealth, 
finds his soul and turns from greed and 
pomposity towards the simple satisfactions 
of Ufe. It is an old tale, I admit, but Kipling 
has enshrined it once and for all in a beautiful 
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setting, and adorned it with some serene 
verses which must find the heart of every 
home-lover. 

It is a sweet and clean story, and every line 
of it assures the reader that God is always 
with us, wisdom ever palely loiters at our side, 
and somewhere just yonder stands joy shyly 
awaiting our nod of recognition. 

George Chapin, American multi-millionaire, 
just as he has his hand over another million 
or so, is cheated of his plunder by the inter- 
ception of the divine janitor. He is stricken 
down with some nervous complaint which the 
doctors attribute to over- work, and he is 
ordered to take a trip to Europe as a rest- 
cure. The medical men have already ascer- 
tained that the man is suffering from a 
malady of the soul. Chapin and his wife 
Sophie wander aimlessly about Europe, but 
no enchanted garden holds them, and the 
millionaire stiU yearns for the traffic and 
barter of the market place. Up to this point 
the man had not found the road to Enlighten- 
ment — as the lama in " Kim " was wont to 
say. 

But when they arrive in London their 
attention is directed to a piece of unknown 
country England, where they find sanctuary 
at the house of one known as Cloke. The 
farm, which is called " Rocketts," with other 
properties, is an estate of the viUage of 
Friar's Pardon in the southern counties. The 
mansion which is used as a wool store and a 
habitation for farm hands presents a scene of 
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wretched confusion ; the rooms are befouled 
by pigeons and the drive overgrown with 
rank grass. When the Chapins view this 
beautiful old house one June day they fall in 
love with it, and determine to possess it in 
order to restore to the pile its pride and 
ancient glory. The millionaire feels better, 
and he declares he must have something to 
play with ; so the estate, which is in the hands 
of solicitors, is purchased. It was foolish of 
Chapin to think that he could play with a 
relic of old stone, ageless at heart, without 
being irresistibly drawn towards it. The 
thing that happened to him was this : The 
old manor house and its associations bewitched 
him. It grew into a passion, a mania with 
him. At last he realised that wealth, luxury, 
and great possessions are not all that matters. 
He felt, no doubt, with that poor Welsh 
clergyman of the seventeenth century who has 
written : " You will never enjoy the world 
aright till the sea itself flows in your veins, till 
you are clothed with the heavens and crowned 
with the stars." 

No wonder that the old house had an 
eternal allurement for Sophie : it was ances- 
tral memory that tugged at her heartstrings. 
Whilst kneeling in the quiet village church 
her eye caught an old memorial tablet with 
her own motto — ^the motto of the Lashmars 
— carved upon it, " Wsiy^e awhile — ^wajrte 
awhile." The first rays of realisation came 
to her through tear-dimmed eyes. The church 
was paved with lettered graves and, on a blue 
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flag-stone, they discover Sophie's maiden 
name " fairly carved," 

Ellen Lashmar, ob. 1796, aetat 27. 

And it eventually transpires that the 
estate which they now hold was formerly 
owned by Sophie's ancestors. 

The whole idea of the story is in sympathy 
with Shakespeare's longing to retire to his 
native town, or the last wish of that unbeloved 
vagabond, George Borrow, to settle down in 
the old farmhouse by Oulton Broad to die 
alone. 

Iggulden, the old fellow who has been living 
in the manor house as a caretaker and farm 
hand, dies sitting in his chair by the fire ; 
and Sophie, who is the first to find him, 
watches over him till someone should come. 
This kindly action, as simple as it may seem, 
paves the way to a friendship with their 
country neighbours, whose ways and custom, 
had previously perplexed the Chapins. 

Death puts aJl on a parity. The old man, 
touched by the icy hand, brings home to us 
all those words which are a rebuke and a 
warning : " Thou fool, this night thy soul 
shall be required of thee." 

Death deals out no favours, runs no 
favourites. When the Man with the Scythe 
beckons we must all follow in our turn ; the 
erring, the foolish, the absurd, the learned, 
the rich, the illiterate ; we are all alike in this 
respect — we all pass to the Great Beyond. 

In spite of the distinctive epitaph carved 

K 
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in the cold stone above the dust, we all pass 
to the one great vintage in God's wine-press. 
And He has gathered divers ingredients from 
" all antiquity." 

David to thy distillage Went : 
Keats and Gotama excellent, 
Omar Khayyam, and Chaucer bright ; 
And Shakespeare for a king's delight. 

But what matters where the careless dust 
is stored ? 

The majority of us will agree with Jasper 
Petulengro when we read his words : " Life 
is very pleasant, brother, who would wish to 
die ? " But after the soul has departed, it 
matters little what becomes of the husk. 

Said the friends of Socrates : " What shall 
we do with you when you die ? " 

And he replied : " Anything you wish, 
provided you can catch me." 

But let us pass from death to life. A son 
is born to Chapin — a godling who " wanted 
all the bluebells on God's earth to eat." 
How magically Kipling writes of children ! 

So the millionaire at last realises that he 
can never go back to the market place where 
souls are bought and sold. He no longer 
wishes " to crumple the Holz and Gunsberg 
Combine." There are matters more weighty 
on hand. There is a new bridge to be built 
across the brook in the GaJe Anstey Woods ; 
there are sick people on his estate to be 
visited and looked after, and a hundred other 
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things. And so George Chapin finds his soul 
and tries each day to complete some small 
triumph. And these little achievements of 
good will are, 

.... never withering wreaths, compared with which 
The laurels that a Caesar reaps are weeds. 



CHAPTER XI 

KIPLING'S HOME AT BURWASH 

Not far distant from the old-fashioned 
village of Burwash in Sussex, Rudyard 
Kipling has chosen a home where he has 
retired, and is, doubtless, " a happy and 
wearied traveller who is gladdest when at 
last he comes within kenming of his own 
country." His elegant tribute to Sussex 
in " The Five Nations " is proof enough of 
his ardent affection for this part of England, 
and he has frequently made the adjacent 
country a background for his stories. Kipling- 
ites will remember the fine old Sussex family 
names mentioned in " Gloriana," the second 
story of " Rewards and Fairies " : Frewens, 
Courthopes, Fullers, and Husseys. Then 
there is the description of the south country 
foundries in " Hal o' the Draft," in which the 
Hayes, Fowles, and Fanners figure as forge 
masters. In another story we are amused by 
a constable who is portrayed in a ludicrous 
light : for he is left on his knees pra3ang to 
four buck kangaroos in the heart of Sussex. 
In reference to this casual allusion to " Old 
Man Kangaroo," of whom Kipling has written 
so entertainingly in " Just-So Stories," it is of 
interest to note that from time to time stories 
of encounter with these animals in the seques- 
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tered parts of England find their way into the 
daily papers.* Kangaroos have been lately 
put up in coverts into which they were known 
to have escaped twenty years ago from Tring, 
and it is believed that there are numerous wild 
kangaroos in this country. 

Mr. Kiphng's house is known as " Bate- 
man's " ; and over the doorway a date stone 
proclaims that the building was raised in the 
year 1634. It stands in a hollow off the high 
road near the head waters of the Rother, with 
the down — ^from whence comes the famous 
Southdown Mutton — reaching out to the 
north ; a natural shelter from the northerly 
winds. Small boys are at times tempted to 
bathe in the river which flows through the 
pasture belonging to the house, and Kipling 
has, on occasion, deemed it necessary to 
exact toll in the shape of their nether gar- 
ments, which have only been recovered by 
arduous manoeuvres and long vigils. " We 
don't see ihuch of the soldier poet," a vUlage 
woman remarked, " and when you do see 
him " -this with a tone of disappointment — 
" he does not look a bit like Mr; Kipling. He 
wears leggings, carries a stick, and looks like 
a farmer." However, the special corres- 
pondent to The Daily Express, who reported 
Kipling's speechf at Burwash when he took 

* See The Times, Monday, September 15th, 1913, 
and The Evening News of the same date. 

The author desires to express his grateful thanks to 
Mr. Kipling for his courtesy in allowing him to make ex- 
tracts from this speech. 
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the chair at the meetmg held by the National 
Service League (September 25, 1913), wrote 
that on that occasion Mr. Kipling walked 
down the village street without leggings and 
looked " just like himself." Part of the 
Daily Express report runs thus : 

" The National Service League Caravan 
has come, and has conquered. Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling has taken the chair at its meeting in 
the field next the ancient Bear Inn, and made 
an eloquent speech on the meaning of invasion. 

" Mr. Kipling has spoken once or twice in 
Burwash before ;* but his fame is so great and 
his speeches are so rare that all Burwash came 
into the field to hear him. He lives in a 
house two or three hundred years old, down 
in a hollow near the village, 

" His eyes twinkled under the peak of his 
tweed cap, and he pufied a cigarette. He 
climbed to the top of the steps in front of the 
caravan lantern sheet, where everyone could 
see him, and he could see only the dim 
outline of the village crowd in the darkness. 
They cheered him loudly. 

" ' Ladies and gentlemen, and friends and 
neighbours,' he began in a soft musical voice, 
' it is lucky for me, and it is luckier for you, 
that the chairman at this meeting does not 
make a speech. His business is to introduce 
the speakers. 

" ' I have great pleasure to-night in intro- 
ducing Mr. Coulson Kernahan and Mr. 

* Kipling gave an address on village life at the open- 
ing of an institute in Burwash in 1907. 
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Edwards, on behalf of the National Service 
League, who are here to give us arguments in 
favour of a system of national training for the 
young men of England. 

" ' To show you that I am a perfectly 
impartial chairman, I may as well tell you 
that I have not heard their arguments yet, 
but I strongly support them, and I sympathise 
with them in the difl&culties of their task, 
because it is almost as impossible to make 
people who have never known invasion realise 
what invasion is as it is to make a man realise 
the fact of his own death. 

" ' The nearest a man can come in imag- 
ination to his own death is the idea of lying 
in a coffin with his eyes shut, listening to the 
pleasant things he thinks his neighbours are 
saying about him, and the nearest that a 
people who have never known conquest 
or invasion can come to the idea of conquest 
and invasion is a hazy notion of going about 
their usual work and paying their taxes to tax- 
collectors who will, perhaps, talk with a 
slightly foreign accent. 

" ' Even attempted invasion does not mean 
that. It means riot and arson and disorder 
and bloodshed and starvation on a scale that 
a man can scarcely imagine. To himself it 
means disorganisation of every relation of life 
and every walk of business, from the highest 
to the lowest, and the more elaborate the 
civilisation the more awful will be the dis- 
organisation. 

" ' In other words, what the Balkan States 
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can stand for twelve months and still breathe 
would knock us out of time in six weeks. 

" ' It seems to me that if there is a reason- 
able chance — and I think there is — of such a 
catastrophe overtaking us, we ought at least 
to take reasonable precautions to make any 
attempted invasion so exceedingly expensive 
to begin with, and so particularly unpleasant 
to go on with, that no enemy would think of 
taking the risk. 

" ' As things stand at present we have 
neither the men nor the means nor the 
organisation nor the will to produce such 
results. 

" ' That is why those of us who think go 
about in fear and in doubt. It is why those 
of us who do liot think are full of silly boastings 
one day and of blind panic the next. It is 
why we have no security inside or outside our 
borders. It is why we tell each other lies to 
cover our own fears, and yet know all the 
time that our lies are useless in this matter. 

" ' We must take refuge behind no paid 
member of Parliament. The power to change 
this wasteful state of affairs lies in the hands 
of the people of England. The responsibility 
is ours, and the punishment, if we persist in 
our folly, in our fraud, and in our make-belief, 
will fall not only upon us, but on the third 
and fourth generation of those who have 
betrayed their country.' " 

The inhabitants of the village of Burwash 
are said to be very stubborn and independent. 
Greatly to the annoyance of George IV. they 
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refused to peal the joy bells on the occasion 
of his entry to that village en route for 
Brighton. He despatched one of his house- 
hold officers to enquire why the people had so 
slighted their King, and was amazed to learn 
that on a former visit by His Majesty the 
bells had clashed most riotously, and not even 
small beer had been served out to the ringers, 
and that they did not mean to toil in vain 
again, King or no King ! What a splendid 
topic this would make for one of Mr. Hilaire 
Belloc's famous Sussex drinking songs ! 

It is obvious that the inhabitants of this 
village have been greatly influenced by the 
ancient Sussex motto " We won't be druv " ; 
crest, a hog. 

A writer in The New York Critic says : 
" Mr. Kipling is evidently a believer in the 
fresh air theory, for on the occasion on 
which our artist sketched his house every 
window was flung open, and his two children, 
a boy and a girl, clad in a semi-Indian garb, 
were playing about the lawn." 

If Rudyard Kipling is tied down to literary 
work as a rule, at least he occupies a house 
wherein the making of books must be a 
continual pleasure : " Bateman's " leaves little 
to the imagination of all that is necessary to 
make an ideal novelist's house. Especially 
fine is the view from the lawn with the 
downs rolling away to northward. Unlike 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, Kipling has no 
enthusiasm for cricket, football, or any of the 
Enghsh sports ; perhaps he finds the literary 
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life so stenuous that he has no time to join 
the happy crowd of " muddied oafs." The 
study of -the natural history and native 
character of Sussex, however, is the poets' 
solace. There can be no doubt whatever 
that if the Weald and the Downs had not got 
hold of him, there would have been no 
" Rewards and Fairies " or " Puck of Pook's 
HUl." Many people who have tramped about 
the South Downs will view them with renewed 
interest after reading " Puck's Song," and 
connect the chain of events that ranges from 
the earth- works of the Flint men to the clear- 
ing in the wood from whence the oaks were 
dragged to build keels that " rolled to 
Trafalgar." 

At first Kipling made his home at Rotting- 
dean, in the old house which faces the vicar- 
age where the Duke of Wellington, Cardinal 
Manning, and Lytton received their educa- 
tion. Of course the church at Rottingdean 
has long been a place of pilgrimage for all 
who admire the work of Sir Edward Bume- 
Jones or William Black. It was at the White 
Horse, the well-known village inn, that Kip- 
ling angrily disputed with the host over poli- 
tics occasionally, for our friend Boniface had 
views of a decidedly radical nature. 

It is natural that a writer who has a million 
or more admirers should be worried more 
or less by the inquisitive tourist ; but 
Rottingdean soon became a kind of Mecca 
for Kiplingites, and the author's house was 
literally stormed by Americans during the 
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summer months. Some of the more enter- 
prising spirits scaled the walls of his garden 
armed with cameras in the hope of returning 
with trophies in the shape of snap-shots. Of 
course this persecution by his admirers soon 
became intolerable. Even the driver of a 
char-a-banc that made regular trips from 
Brighton to the village added to Kipling's 
discomfort when he encountered him, by 
pointing his whip and announcing in a sten- 
torian voice to his human freight: " Here we 
'ave Mr. Kipling, the soldier-poet." 

From Rottingdean he removed to Burwash, 
and it is to be hoped that he has found there 
that seclusion which he has hitherto sought 
in vain. 

The Viscomte Robert d'Humieres in his 
study of the English and their ways, " Through 
Isle and Empire," gives a thumb-nail picture 
of Kipling which gives one a clear idea of his 
personal appearance. It is the best descrip- 
tion of the famous novelist that has been 
written : 

" He does not look more than thirty. 
Nicholson's print makes him seem older than 
he is. Collier's portrait alone gives the 
frank, open, and youthful expression of the 
original. His eyes in particular hold the 
attention behind the immovable glasses, full 
of light, sympathy, and gaiety, thirsting to 
reflect life in all its forms. The chestnut 
hair is cut straight over the forehead. The 
thick-set, rather plump figure possesses a 
singular agility with none of the somewhat 
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wooden gestures of the average English- 
man." 

There can be little doubt that the author 
of " Through Isle and Empire " was influenced 
and inspired in the writing of this book by 
Kipling, with whom he had formed a friend- 
ship. The work is a candid document of 
praise for things Anglo-Saxon ; but though 
Anglophile the writer makes some shrewd 
and penetrating observations in respect of 
our national shortcomings. But his final 
judgment on our race as a whole is charitable 
and sound. Here we have for judge a hearty 
and competent friend, and no wheezy scrib- 
bler. He has " set " his palette generously : 

" The race is a fine one, full of vigour and 
tenacity, and combining both idealism and 
realism. The most marked characteristics 
of its men appear to be stoicism, the practice of 
truth, a sense of respect, and hence of duty, 
generosity. In short, the Englishman pre- 
sents a good specimen of the physical and 
moral individual in a society which espouses 
his wants and exalts his energies to the highest 
point in order to attain the best possible 
result." 

Mr. Kipling was so far interested in the 
character and tone of this book that he wrote 
for the English translation an ingenious and 
somewhat enthusiastic introduction. Mr. 
Kipling calls the attention of the reader to 
certain passages which have specially claimed 
his interest, and which show clearly that the 
author is a careful and shrewd observer. The 
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dominating note which is sounded in all of 
Mr. Kipling's soldier poems is touched on by 
Viscomte Robert d'Humieres in a passage 
alluding to the attitude of the British soldier 
to his commanders. It is this approach to 
the " theirs not to reason why " attitude that 
Kipling insists on as the beginning of success. 
The author has again repeated this idea " of 
understanding that they must not under- 
stand " in the chapter where he analyses the 
psychology of Tommy Atkins. The writer 
meets with a private soldier whilst taking the 
train from Shorncliffe to London, and dis- 
cusses with him the ways of the British Army. 
He gives us this remarkable passage of words 
between himself and the soldier. It is a 
wonderful fragment of conversation, and 
appears to convey the pathos of all those 
reverses we suffered when our troops fought 
before the shambles of Colenso : 

" They talk without restraint, and it is all 
singularly instructive. Names of generals 
are mentioned in the conversation : apprecia- 
tions, judgments, comparisons are made. 
What a gulf between the psychology of these 
men and that of a French soldier. These 
commanders of whom they speak, generals no 
longer able to count their reverses, or the 
human lives needlessly sacrificed to obtain 
new reverses ; those army leaders who in the 
opinion of my own country would be for all 
time discredited, despised, ruined, done for, 
are named by the soldiers in tones of respect, 
admiration, and confidence." 
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But here is the pith of the conversation : 

" ' BuUer, there's a man for you ! ' 

" ' Cheers for old BuUer ! ' 

"I see once more the heavy, square-jawed 
face which figures in every shop window, on 
every wall, on every box of wooden matches, 
to remind the English of the shambles of 
Colenso. 

" ' And Gatacre ? What do you say to 
Gatacre ? ' I venture to insinuate. ' I 
thought that the men didn't like him, that 
he wore them out. Surely they used to call 
him " Gutsacher " ? ' 

" ' Him ? Why, all his men cried when he 
left. He used to tire you, if you like ; but 
at least he fed you.' 

" They are proud of that one, too, as of the 
others. They are proud on principle, because 
you must be proud of something when you're 
an Englishman ; they are proud, first, because 
they do not understand, and next, because 
they understand that they must not under- 
stand. A profound instinct warns them 
against intelligence, the enemy of action." 

Mr. Kipling has selected this passage to 
comment upon in his preface, and he declares 
this attitude is the secret of our success and 
our failures. ... " It is the first thing 
which we teach our boys," he points out< 
Kipling's healthy, if sometimes misapplied, 
confidence in the men who " understand that 
they must not understand " gives him a 
certain charm. He is made to sing the poetry 
of enthusiasm, and he cannot abide the highly 
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intellectual who wants to know the " reason 
why." He is infatuated with the man who 
stands, vigorous and substantial, ready and 
willing to go forward without quibble or 
question. His literary prejudices are also 
frankly paraded in another part of this 
preface. D'Annunzio, with all his mad 
eroticism, is, to him, anathema : as one could 
easily foresee. Kipling attributes to his 
Oriental leanmgs his aversion to dealing with 
women " outside her house in fiction properly 
so-called." " She is delightful in real life ; 
but one has seen a little too much of her in 
literature. . . . There are so many other 
subjects." 

This is very true, and the statement plainly 
shows why he does not interest us in love 
affairs. In this outlook he in some way 
resembles Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, another 
author who relies on " wayside hazards " 
rather than the " small sins* and petty love- 
story of any human being " for the main 
interest in his writings. If we consider the 
novel " Kim " it will be seen that Kipling 
has made his boast good. Thank heaven 
there is no eternal sex-problem, no speculation, 
no preaching of doctrines, no vapouring over 
a " message " or " a cause " in this story. A 
little of d'Annunzio, Oscar Wilde, or Ibsen 
goes a long way. The sex-problem is eternal, 
and that is the obvious reason why it will 
never be solved. 

* The novels of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. The 
Quarterly Review, No. 399, July 1904. 
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The Viscomte d'Humieres has noted — as 
many other French observers have — ^that the 
EngUsh are a people who deUght m violent 
action, the energy of the decisive, headstrong, 
headlong Anglo-Saxon deUghts him. He 
declares that our gospel is, in one word, 
enthusiasm, " They do not say : ' I like 
tennis,' they say: ' I go in for tennis.' , . . 
They have no notion of things done Ughtly," 
the Viscomte observes. Meanwhile, Kipling 
ihakes the following acrid comment : 

" From the point of view of an inhabitant 
I am specially deUghted with your tributes 
to the energy of the race, which some of us, 
at times to-day, begin to doubt. There 
exists — I am glad you did not see it — an 
England which, ruined by excess of comfort, 
has gone to sleep and, because it snores loudly, 
believes that it is thinking," 
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Ahriman. — The evil genius or demon of 
the Persians. Mentioned in " Contradic- 
tions," one of the poems that appeared in 
The Daily Mail under the heading " The Muse 
among the Motors " — a series of burlesques 
contained in the issues of that paper dated 
February 5, 6, 9, 13, 17, and 23. 

Atkins, Tommy. — Mr. Kipling uses this 
name to typify the private soldier of the 
British forces in many of his books : but on 
the appearance of " The Five Nations " we 
are informed in three stanzas that open the 
second half of the volume, that he is to be 
known as " The Service Man " and not 
" Tommy " 'enceforward, evermore. 

Beechwood. — This was the name of the 
Balestiers' family estate in Brattleboro', 
Vermont, U.S.A., and it was here that Kipling 
and his wife lived from August 1892 to 
September 1896, Certain of the poems in the 
" Seven Seas," " Many Inventions," and 
" Captains Courageous," were written during 
his period. The outline of " The Jungle 
Book " was also devised at this tranquil retreat. 
See " From a Winter Note Book," in Harper's 
Magazine of May 1900, written by Kipling 
and illustrated by photographs of winter 
views taken near Brattleboro'. 

L 
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" Bugler, The." — Five stanzas which ap- 
peared in The Regiment, October 25, 1902. 
This journal circulates for the most part in 
army circles, and has been the means of 
righting many of Tommy's wrongs by its 
candid criticism of military routine and life. 
The poem opens with the line " I don't know 
'00 you are nor where " and The Regiment 
intimates that " it was specially written for 
them by KipUng." 

"Captains Courageous." — This title is 
taken from the first line and first verse of 
" Mary Ambree," an English ballad of thft 
seventeenth century. Here is the first stanza : 

When captains courageous, whom death could not daunt, 
Advanced to the siege of the city of Gaunt, 
They mustered their soldiers by two and by three, 
But the bravest amongst them was Mary Ambree. 

Chamberlain and Kipling on Boys' 
Books.- Mr. Rudyard Kipling sent the 
secretary of the League of the Empire a list 
of the fifty books and authors he thinks best 
for interesting boys in Imperial affairs. Mr. 
Chamberlain also sent a list, which, however, 
does not contain a single book mentioned by 
Mr. Kipling. Kipling's list includes : " The 
Story of an African Farm," Mitford's " Tales 
of Old Japan," Dana's " Two Years Before 
the Mast," and the " Light of Asia." 

Gornford, L. Cope. — See his letter in The 
Spectator, June 25, 1904, " Mr. Kipling's 
' Army of a Dream.' " 

" Destroyers, The."— These verses ap- 
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peared originally in The Windsor Magazine, 
May 1898. They are now to be found in " The 
Five Nations," with a few trifling alterations 
in the letterpress. In The Windsor Magazine 
there was a prefatory quotation as follows : 

" In a word, the torpedo had brought into 
the navy a fresh zest, a new romance, and 
possibilities more brilliant than were existent 
before its adoption." — " Torpedoes and 
Torpedo Vessels," by Lieut. G. E. Armstrong. 

It was embellished by some vivid illus- 
trations of naval warfare the work of Chas. 
J. de Lacey. 

" DiNGLEY, The Famous Writer." — A novel 
by Jerome and Jean Tharaud, published in 1 906, 
which is supposed to contain a French portrait 
of Kipling in the hero who is called Dingley. 
The book was " crowned " by the Goncourt 
Academy, and is a fierce attack on the 
advance of British Imperialism. 

Dingley is a prominent figure in the 
literary world, a man of genius and a second 
edition of Hall Caine in regard to the popu- 
larity of his novels. He has twanged the 
nation's war lyre and sung the song of the 
prodigal sons of England. Perchance he has 
sometimes mistaken violence for strength, 
but withal he is a man who is endowed with 
unusual gifts ; in short, a man who has met 
with success, fame, and fortune. But all this 
does not satisfy our genius. Blinded by the 
glitter and glory of Empire, which veils much 
foolishness, he g^ts into his head that he has 
been called upon to join in the " tumult and 
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the shouting " of a nation at war. Dingley 
resolves to proceed with the troops to South 
Africa to achieve deeds which shall transcend 
anything that has fallen from his mere pen. 

Mrs. Dingley, who is a gentle soul with 
visions of universal peace and goodwill, tries 
to restrain her husband in his vain-glorious 
progression ; but he leaves her at Cape 
Town and joins a column who are on the look 
out for an audacious and elusive Boer general. 

During her stay at Cape Town Mrs. 
Dingley forms a link of friendship with a 
loyal family of Boers by the name of Du 
Toit : the eldest boy of the family has, how- 
ever, thrown in his lot with the Boers ; and, 
during his trekking, is thrown into collision 
with Dingley, to whom he shows great 
kindness. Shortly afterwards Lucas Du Toit, 
the rebel, is captured and sentenced to death, 
and although a few words from the famous 
writer might save him Dingley turns his back 
on the man who had once befriended him. 
See T.P.'s Weekly for March 8, 1907, to which 
I am indebted for the information contained 
in this note. 

" Eddi's Service." — ^The fifteenth poem 
in " Rewards and Fairies." The verses tell 
how a Saxon priest, Eddi, held a Christmas 
midnight service in his chapel, but as the 
night was tempestuous and the flock was 
occupied with the Yule-tide festivities, not a 
soul made his way to the church at Man- 
hood End. Eddi lit the altar candles and 
proceeded with his "Father's business," singing 
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the Mass and preaching the good word to a 
congregation consisting of a marsh donkey 
and a yoke-weary bullock who wandered in, 
attracted by the light at the open door. 
When the Saxon people scoffed at the holy 
man he replied that he dare not close " his 
chapel on such as care to attend." 

" End of the Passage, The."— A story in 
" Life's Handicap," which has been rather 
overrated. The gist of the tale is the fact 
that a camera is applied to the eyes of a dead 
man lying in a dark room, with the astonishing 
result of getting a picture of the corpse's 
retina. The image on the retina is so shocking 
that the photographer destroys the negative 
and refuses to speak about it. It is hinted 
that phantoms of the brain hurried the man 
to his death. Even if the net-like expansion 
of the optic nerve retained any impressions 
after death, it would need special preparations 
in the way of lighting to gain any sort of a 
picture with a camera. 

" Eve of St. Agnes, The." — A poem by 
John Keats quoted and woven into the 
letterpress of Kipling's story " Wireless," which 
has an occult savour. Quotations are made 
from stanzas 1,2,23, 25, 30, 36,37. and 39. 

" Explanation, The." — See page 156, " Bar- 
rack Room Ballads." These verses tell of how 
Love and Death, once sinking old quarrels, 
met and caroused at " The Tavern of Man's 
Life." During the revelry the arrows of Love 
become mingled with venom-headed darts of 
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Death, which explains why "old men love, 
while young men die." In 1899 the Siegel- 
Cooper Employees' Association of New York 
requested Kipling to contribute some verses 
to be printed on their social programme, and 
the poet's wife enclosed (revised to some 
extent) a copy of this poem with " a very 
cordial note." A student, shortly after this 
episode, claimed to have unearthed the follow- 
ing fragment in the poems of Richard Fleck- 
noe, a third-rate English poet and dramatist 
in the reign of Charles II. : 

Love and Death o' th' way once meeting. 
Have passed a friendly greeting, 
Sleep their weary eyelids closing, 
Lay them down, themselves reposing ; 
When this fortune did befall 'em," 
Which after did so much appal 'em ; 
Love, whom divers cares molested, 
Could not sleep, but while Death rested 
All in haste away he posts him : 
But his haste full dearly costs him ; 
For it chanced that going to sleeping, 
Both had given their darts in keeping 
Unto Night ; who (Error's mother) 
Blindly knowing not one from th' other 
Gave Love Death's and ne'er perceived it. 
Whilst as bhndly Love received it ; 
Since which time, their darts confoimding. 
Love now kills instead of woimding ; 
Death, our hearts with sweetness filling. 
Gently wounds, instead of killing. 

The publication of the verses by the society 
led to some correspondence in certain New 
York journals, in which it was hinted that 
Kipling was indebted to Flecknoe for 
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inspiration, and should have acknowledged the 
fact. For fuller details see The Criterion, New 
York, February 1899. 

France. — Since the passing of the wave 
of Anglophobia which arose at the time of 
the Boer War in France, the demand for 
Kipling's Works has steadily increased. His 
" Barrack Room Ballads " are not greatly 
appreciated on account of the technical jargon 
he has bestowed upon them : but the " Jungle 
Books " — ^known to the French as Kipling's 
" prose poems " — are to be found in every 
library. Such peculiarly English books as "Sol- 
diers Three," "Stalky & Co.," and "Captains 
Courageous," are also popular nowadays. 

'<»£u^Y-\\iiizzs:," — A poem in " Barrack 
Room Ballads " in which the British soldier 
metes out a generous dole of praise to the 
enemy encountered during his fighting with 
the Soudan Expeditionary Force. The pecu- 
liar quality of humour displayed in these 
verses transcends all the author's efforts else- 
where. The picturesque and lively description 
of Fuzzy- Wuzzy, with the delightful jest 

" 'E's all 'ot sand and ginger when aUve, 
and 'e's generally shammin' when 'e's dead," 

is thoroughly Kiplingesque. 

" Gow's Watch." — Some lines quoted at 
the head of Chapter X. of " Kim " are to be 
found in Act II., Scene 2 ; a fragment of a 
play which Kipling has included in "Songs 
from Books" (Macmillan, I9i3).,.„^^^ 

Gribble, Francis. — He contribmfes an 
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article on Kipling to Everyman, June 5, 1914. 
His summing up is not entirely favourable : 

" Of late years, at all events, he has put 
himself forward as, so to say, the town-crier 
of the Tory party — ^proclaiming extreme Tory 
views in exceedingly offensive language. The 
more he rants, the louder the hacks of the 
Tory Press applaud, so that one sees no pro- 
spect of finality in the process, but fears that 
Mr. KipUng is now destined to go on inde- 
finitely giving us the manner of prophecy 
without the matter — the thin thoughts of the 
great MacDermott clothed in the gorgeous 
language of Hosea." 

" Hand in Hand," Verses by a Mother 
AND Daughter (London, Elkin Matthews, 
Vigo Street, W. New York, Doubleday, Page 
and Co., 1902). — ^A frontispiece title-page, by 
J. Lockwood Kipling depicting a mother and 
daughter seated on the foreshore of an eastern 
sea. The design, which is in clay bas-relief, 
is initialled J. L. K. in the left hand corner. 
The letterpress is from the pens of Kipling's 
mother and sister. See quotation from this 
book in Chapter II. 

" Horse-Marines, The." — This story ap- 
peared in the October number of Pearson's 
Magazine. The subject of this satirical con- 
tribution has been picked out to serve as a 
cover design in the same issue, and is from a 
drawing by Charles Crombie, who also has 
lent his assistance by adding several other 
ingenious illustrations. Mr. Kipling opens 
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his tale with an extract from a daily paper 
dealing with a question put the Rt. Hon. 
R. B. Haldane, secretary of State for War, 
about the use of a kind of child's rocking 
horse which had been introduced by the War 
Office for the purpose of training recruits to 
ride. Mr. Haldane asserted these dummy 
horses had met with approval in army 
quarters. The mechanical mounts were 
painted brown, had wonderful tails, and had 
been made at Woolwich. It is also added they 
were quite cheap. Kipling's tale is a skit upon 
this new manner of equestrian instruction. 

In the matter of animation and colour the 
narrative easily exceeds the lurid promise 
of the wrapper design. The prominent figures 
in the story are Mr. Morehed, R.N., Pye- 
croft, Leggatt, and Jules, a French sailor, 
who indulge in much humorous conversation 
of the Kiplingesque form that is also dis- 
played in " Their Lawful Occasions," 
" Traffics and Discoveries," and several other 
later stories by the author. 

The unique quartette smuggle a rocking- 
horse into the camping-ground of seven 
thousand horse and foot engaged in army 
manoeuvres. They contrive to set up their 
prize on a pile of mangold-wurzels without 
being detected ; and, under the cover of 
darkness, they arrange a firework display 
which is intended to draw the attention of 
the camp to the fourteen-hand rocking-horse 
with " 'orrible grinnin' teeth," and throw 
everybody into confusion. The fireworks are 
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touched off and several drums of coloured 
fire ignited, wMch, together with the flare 
of a Roman candle which had been intro- 
duced in place of the horse's tail, success- 
fully rouse the troops to action. An exciting 
battle takes place between the troops, in 
which they employ the mangold-wurzels as 
ammunition, with dire consequences. The 
humorous atmosphere is strenuously main- 
tained to the last Unes of the tale. 

Kipling's Errors in Soldier's Language. — 
When Kipling published his story, " The 
Drums of the Fore and Aft," almost at 
the beginning there occurred the sentence 
" and gave orders that the band-master 
should keep the drums in better dis- 
cipline," and it was a querulous soldier who 
wanted to know what the bandmaster had 
to do with the drums of a regiment. They 
should, of course, read " the drum-major 
should keep, etc.," or, strictly speaking, the 
sergeant-drummer, since, for many years 
past, the rank of drum-major has been offic- 
ially cancelled. It is also in this story that 
the author brings the Gurkhas over the hills 
at the double to the tune of the regimental 
quick-step. We all know what a reputation 
these wiry little men have for nimbleness ; 
but it is doubtful whether such a feat as this 
was ever accomplished by them. Then we 
come to that much debated passage in " The 
Courting of Dinah Shadd." " ' Your — your 
blooming cheek, ' sez she, ducking her head 
down on my sash — I was on duty for the day^ — 
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an' whimperin' like a sorrowful angel." Now, 
however does the soldiers' laureate come to 
put a sash on a " lance-corpril." Other 
errors he makes are the use of " lay high " and 
" lay low " in reference to the use of the 
rifle when they should, of course, be applied 
to gun drill only, and mention of white 
soldiers at squad-drill in India, where only 
trained soldiers, long since completely versed 
in such things, are sent. 

Word-Formation in Kipling. — A stylistic 
philological study by W. Leeb-Lundberg, 
Ph. D., Linstedt's University (Bokhandel), 
A. & O. Schedin, 1909, and W. Heffer & Sons, 
Cambridge. 

Kipling. — " A Kipling Primer," by F. L. 
Knowles (Chatto & Windus, London) . A useful 
little book on the works of Kipling. 

" Kipling Note-Book, or Kiplingiana." — 
A niiscellany of notes edited and collected 
by M. E. Mansfield and A. Wessels. This is 
a New York publication bearing no date. 
There is a copy in the British Museum bearing 
the librarian's date-stamp, June 26, 1900. 
This book includes six stanzas entitled " Mul- 
vaney Regrets," said to be from the pen of 
Kliphng, and sent by him in lieu of a formal 
note regretting his inability to be present at 
a public dinner at Yale. 

HuGLi, or HooGLY, the westernmost arm 
of the Ganges at its delta, known above Nud- 
dea as the Bhagirathi. Total length, about 
200 miles ; its mouth is nearly ten miles 
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across. It is the only branch of the Ganges 
extensively navigated by large vessels, and the 
only one in the delta which is held sacred by 
the Hindoos. Calcutta, which is reached by 
vessels drawing 26 feet of water, is situated 
on it. It is described in " The City of Dread- 
ful Night" and "An Unqualified Pilot." 
Mentioned also in " The Ballad of Fisher's 
Boarding House " and " Where Hugli Flows," 
some verses by Kipling's sister. 

The Englishman of Calcutta attacked 
the story " An Unqualified Pilot " when it 
appeared, remarking that even " when writing 
of India Kipling makes many conspicuous 
errors." " Mr. Kipling," says the writer, 
" has very evidently primed himself by 
reading the article on the Hugli in Hunter's 
Gazetteer ; but he is too careless to transcribe 
the simplest statement correctly." 

Japanese View of Rudyard Kipling, A. — 
Mr. Adachi Kinnousuke, a Japanese writer, 
contributed an article on Mr. Kipling to The 
Arena some years ago, in which he says : 

" In 1888 the ' Plain Tales from the HiUs ' 
came out. When the writer (an utter 
stranger to Kipling's fame then) took up a 
copy of the book the summer evening was 
lazy in Hot Springs, and a mighty host of 
mosquitoes was spoiling the amiable temper 
of a patient lamp. But the sorcery of words 
in the very first piece, ' Lisbeth,' struck him. 
He gasped, smiled, soliloquised, and said, 
among many other things : ' This man may 
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write how a hen picked grain, and I would 
pronounce his account artistic' 

" Speaking of a Hindoo widow of about 
fifteen years of age, Kipling says : ' And she 
prayed the gods day and night to send her a 
lover, for she did not approve of living alone.' 
Will you observe the effect of the latter clause 
as you read the passage ? The picture of a 
fifteen-year old widow praying for a lover is 
touching, truly so. Kipling reduced this 
most natural and ardent feeling of a girl into 
a mere outcome of a fallacious pseudo-comical, 
intellectual reasoning — ' because she did not 
approve of living alone ' ! — and, as a matter 
of fact, butchered the delicate effect. 

" The absence of stories — ^really good stories 
— in the writings of Mr. Kipling is remarkable, 
and his indifference as to the matter and the 
content is well-nigh sublime — like unto that 
of the logicians. All is the way in which the 
commonplace tales are told ; all is the form 
in which they are put ; and old Mrs. Ken- 
drick's turkey-gobbler with a plug hat on is 
strutting all through his stories." 

"Last Buccaneer, The," by L. Cope 
Cornford. — ^A book published by William 
Heinemann which is dedicated to Rudyard 
Kipling in some verses beginning : 

Some plunder large, some pilfer small, 

Some takes it straight, some on the bend ; 
The same remark doth fit 'em all, 
Of buccaneering there's no end. 

The following is a contemporary estimation 
of the volume in question : 
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" We do not care to call these lines an 
imitation of Mr. Rudyard Kipling ; but what 
else can they be ? In the story, too, Mr. 
Gornford has adopted the phraseology of his 
master. But to create a convincing phrase 
it is not enough to make him call his friends 
' swabs ' and to endow him with httle eyes 
and a penthouse brow. One of the author's 
devices for creating an effect is the introduc- 
tion of a pirate into a respectable boys' school 
in London, where he is made to keep order 
by means of a stentorian voice." 

" Love Story of HarDyal, The." — ^Verses 
in " Plain Tales." " The most haunting and 
grievous modern paraphrase that we know of 
the immortal w£q1 of Ariadne." — Pall Mall 
Gazette, October 6, 1913. 

Macgill, Patrick. — The author of a 
volume of navvy poems, who, says T.P.'s 
Weekly (August 1912), is evidently under the 
"spell of Mr. Kipling and his hammering 
rhythms." I take this from " The Song of 
the Shovel " : 

Older than all tradition, older than Ops or Thor, 
Gods of the Dane or Roman, gods of the plough or war, 
in dark pre-adamite ages used by the primitive man. 
And unto his needs were shapen ere custom and cant 

began — 
A servant to Talos the potter were you in the ages dim — 
But you helped in the drift of seasons to fashion the urn 

for him. 

This verse shows that the author has a 
personality and strength far above the average 
imitator of Mr. Kipling. 
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" Mandalay." — A song from " Barrack 
Room Ballads." It tells of an English soldier's 
craving for the splendours, sunshine, and love 
of the East, whilst tramping the dismal 
London streets in the " blasted English 
drizzle." The Chelsea housemaid holds no 
fascination over him ; for he has left his heart 
with " a neater, sweeter maiden," out by the 
Road to Mandalay. It is the old story, 
written in the cockney vernacular of that Eden 
which all mortals lose at some time or other, 
and hanker to regain for the rest of their days. 

Methuen & Co. — In " Belles Lettres," their 
most famous publications, are the four vol- 
umes of poems by Kipling. The first striking 
success attained by them was the issue of 
" Barrack Room Ballads," which one might 
almost say established their reputation as an 
eminent firm. The Ballads published in 1892 
had an enormous sale, and thirty-one large 
editions have been called for up to the present. 

" Mother Carey." — Mentioned in the 
" Anchor Song "in " Many Inventions " and 
" The Seven Seas." Mother Carey's Chickens 
are, of course, stormy petrels which are gen- 
erally seen before rough weather. Seamen call 
them the progeny of the above-named lady, 
but tra(htion has little to say in regard to 
their origin. 

" Nation, The," and Kipling.—" Mr. Kip^ 
ling does something more in his verse, it may 
be urged, than drone on the harmonium of 
Imperialism, and transmute the language of 
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the Ratcliff Road into polite literature. That 
is quite true," says The Nation. 

" He owes his fame partly also to the 
brilliance with which he talked adventure 
and talked ' shop ' to a generation that was 
exceptionally greedy for both. He, more than 
any other writer of his time, set to banjo- 
music the restlessness of the young man who 
would not stay at home. Mr. Kipling, in his 
verse, simply acted as a gorgeous poster 
artist of Europe. And even those of us who 
resisted his call to adventure were hypnotised 
by his easy and lavish manner of talking 
' shop.' Mr. Kipling has put the worst of his 
genius into his poetry. His verses have 
brazen ' go ' and lively colour, and something 
of the music of travel ; but they are too il- 
liberal,too snappish, too knowing.to afford deep 
or permanent pleasure to the human spirit." 
— From Public Opinion, January i6, 1913. 

Nobel Prize in Literature. — The most 
important honour that a contemporary man 
of letters can receive. The Swedish Academy 
at Stockholm conferred this distinction upon 
Kipling in 1907. 

Ormuzd. — The good genius of the Persians. 
Mentioned in a series of poems which ap- 
peared in The Daily Mai/ entitled " The Muse 
among the Motors." There were fourteen 
poems in all, and in each case Kipling experi- 
mented in the mode of expression of a famous 
poet. Longfellow, Browning, Tennyson, were 
among those handled. 
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" Passing of the War Correspondent, 
The."— An article in T.P.'s Weekly, November 
8, 1912. 

" Readers of Rudyard Kipling's story ' The 
Light that Failed ' will remember the voluble 
war correspondent who bobs in and out of the 
story with the announcement, couched in 
terms of delighted enthusiasm, that there is 
to be war in the Balkans. Mr. KipUng, with 
that genius for hitting off a state of mind in 
a frame, succeeded admirably with this 
particular character. War correspondents 
have been awaiting this war in the Balkans 
for I know not how many years. They have 
always been more or less ready for the 
emergency which has threatened Europe for 
so long, and now that it has come the position, 
so far as the war correspondent is concerned, 
is full of irony. The war in the Balkans has 
come with a vengeance ; five nations are 
dealing out death on a scale so heroic as to 
satisfy the demands of the most sanguinary 
newspaper reader ; but Othello's occupation 
is gone. There are scores of war corres- 
pondents in the peninsula of tragedy, but 
they are not allowed to go near the war, and 
if, by any chance or pertinacity, they get 
within smell of the powder, a rigorous censor- 
ship annihilates their news long before it is 
able to satisfy the hungry newspaper presses 
of the world." 

Plagiarism. — The question of plagiarism 
among poets is as interesting as perhaps to 
warrant a reference to one of the most remark- 

M 
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able mare's-nests in literature. Some years 
ago, a correspondent sent to The Academy 
some verses of a well-known poem entitled 
" Shon Campbell," by W. A. Mackenzie, 
drawing attention to the absolute resemblance 
of them to Kipling's " Story of Uriah." The 
fact that Shakespeare and Molifere made use 
of other people's work without acknowledging 
the debt must have led the writer of this 
letter to the adventurous judgment that 
Kipling had, to the tune of " 'Omer's blooming 
lyre," broken the unwritten literary law, and 
had built that story of Jack Barrett who died 
at Quetta from materials some other man had 
collected. But all suspicions were quickly 
dispelled when The Academy pointed out that 
some years before the poem by Mackenzie 
had appeared as an avowed parody on 
Kipling in a magazine called Alma Mater. 
Thfi parodist was at the time the editor of 
this journal which was issued at Aberdeen 
University, and his poem rapidly became a 
favourite one for quoting and was also set to 
music. Thus people were frequently led to 
regard the verses as an original idea, and the 
copy was mistaken for the model. 

Popularity of Kipling, The. — ^Who is the 
most popular poet in England ? Rudyard 
Kipling, according to the investigations of 
T.P.'s Weekly. This journal recently asked 
their readers to name their favourite living 
poets. Kipling headed the list with 22,630 
votes. His nearest competitor received 5,598 
votes, and only three others received more 
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than a thousand. Kipling received more than 
half of the total vote of 40,749. His American 
publishers are issuing a new edition of his 
works, limited to 1,050 sets of twenty-three 
volumes, each set signed by the author. It 
is called " The Seven Seas Edition." 

"Portraiture OF Place," The. — An article 
in T.P.'s Weekly, December 12, 1902, and 
from the pen of J. Lockwood Kipling. The 
writer deplores the common practice indulged 
in by authors of obscuring the backgrounds 
and scenes in their books by giving them 
imaginary names. He objects to such mean- 
ingless names as Loamshire and Daneshire 
being used to denote English shires teeming 
with individuality and character. He makes 
the apt remark that " the place-lore of 
Dickens seems to swell in bulk as it becomes 
vaguer in detail." 

Railway Pioneer Regiment. — There are 
two stories relating to this regiment, and they 
will be found in The Daily Express, June 19, 
20, 21, 1900, and June 15, 16. One tale is 
called " Folly Bridge " and the other " The 
Outsider." They have not been published 
in book form. 

" Recessional, The." — The poem that is 
generally spoken of as the Diamond Jubilee 
hymn. It was written as a solemn note of 
warning to those who had been more or less 
carried away by the overwhelming and 
pompous exhibition of our might and power 
in the summer of 1897. It came at a time 
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when the London streets were a riot of colour 
with the uniforms of our troops from all 
quarters of the earth, and — I hope I shall not 
be termed a Little Englander — ^the talk of the 
people ran rather high with boastings. It 
seemed that British rule was at its zenith, 
for we were acknowledged as the first of the 
nations throughout the whole world. Then 
it was that Kipling penned these weighty lines, 
and, concerning the poem, it has been written : 

" Its solemnity and religious fervour are 
Hebraic. It has a proud humility which 
marks the English character, touched with 
haughtiness even in its supplication." 

A correspondent, writing to T.P.'s Weekly 
on September 4, 1903, says : 

" The happiest line in Kipling's ' Reces- 
sional,' I take to be 

Dominion over palm and pine ; 

the last three words carrying the mind in 
instantaneous sweep across the Empire from 
Klondike to Ceylon. Now, Mr. Kipling's 
genius is equal to great things, yet Mrs. 
Browning had already written 

A shade in which to sing, of palm or pine. 

Seeing, however, that it is impossible to 
suppose the reproducer, in this instance, ignor- 
ant of ' Sonnets from the Portuguese,' this is 
probably a case of unconscious recollection." 
The poem serves as a colophon to " The 
Five Nations," and appeared in the July issue 
of The Studio in 1900, cunningly illuminated 
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by Mrs. E. M. Underwood. It will be found 
in Harmsworth's Encyclopaedia illustrated 
in colours. Elliot Stock published the words 
alone at one shilling, and it is included in 
"Worship Song," edited by the Rev. W. 
Garrett Horder, set to two tunes which were 
selected from many written for it from all 
parts of the world. The Sunday School 
Hymnary unites the verses to Sir Joseph 
Barnby's well-known tune St. Chrysostom. 

Rhodes, Cecil. — See " A Burgher of the 
Free State " in The Daily Express for June 
26, 27, 28, and 29, and July 2, 3, and 4, 1900 ; 
also " The Burial " in " The Five Nations." 
Rhodes had nearly all Kipling's books in his 
library ; he was very fond of the author, he 
said, because ' ' he writes such charming letters. ' ' 

" Spies' March, The." — Eight verses inter- 
posed with the line " And this is work for a 
spy," written by Rudyard Kipling for The 
Literary Pageant, a magazine issued in aid of 
the " Prince Francis of Teck Memorial Fund " 
for the Middlesex Hospital, and published 
at Clifford's Inn in the City of London by T. 
Werner Laurie on July 12, 1911. This poem 
is a tribute to the medical profession and 
deals with the war waged against pestilence. 
It is headed by a short extract from a private 
letter — " The outbreak is in full swing, and 
our death-rate would sicken Napoleon," etc. 

Kipling delivered an address to the students 
at the Middlesex Hospital on October i, 
1908. The address was afterwards published 
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in book form under the title of " Doctors," 
with a preface by Reginald Lucas. 

" Spion Kop." — The title of a poem which 
appeared in Longman's Magazine, and from 
the pen of Rudyard Kipling's sister. Under 
the title the date, January 24, 1900, is placed 
between brackets. The first line reads : 
" Young Never-Grow-Old, with your heart of 
gold." The poem was afterwards published 
in a volume of verse " Hand in Hand, Verses 
by a Mother and Daughter," Elkin Matthews, 
1902. 

Squire, J. C, — A reviewer who critically 
examines the poetry of Rudyard Kipling, and 
whose conclusions are not at all favourable. 
In a long review of " Songs from Books " in 
The Daily News and Leader, Monday, October 
20, 1913, he writes : 

" As a characteristic example of Mr. Kipling 
when he is trjdng to scale the imaginative 
empyrean, one may quote this from ' The 
Sack of the Gods ' : 

She with the star I had marked for my own — I with my 

set desire — 
Lost in the loom of the Night of Nights — flighted by 

worlds afire — 
Met in a war against the gods where the headlong 

meteors glow, 
Hewing our way to Valhalla, a million years ago ! 

" For windy vagueness, this would be 
hard to beat. Francis Thompson said of 
Shelley : "He is gold, dust with tumbling 
amidst the stars.' This is what Mr. Kipling 
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would like to be, but he has never seen 
anything nearer a star than a firework. His 
occasional talent for vigorous rhythms is 
the only specifically poetical gift he has. 
Spiritual inspiration and imaginative vision 
he lacks completely. He is not a man 
through whose lips breathe promptings from 
the hidden forces at the heart of Nature : he 
is a man who, meant to play the piccolo of 
the temporal, insists on trying to blow the 
trumpet of the eternal. And every time he 
blows the trumpet he blows the gaff. 

" The publication of this handsome volume 
should finishMr. Kipling's reputation as apoet." 

The phrase " blows the gaff " is a vile 
phrase ; but let that pass for what it is worth. 
It is to be accepted quite readily that the 
critic was simply estimating a work of art in 
the best maimer that he could, and that his 
fault-finding was in no way actuated by 
malice. But I need hardly point out that the 
last sentence in which the reviewer not only 
wishes to banish all Rudyard Kipling's claims 
to a place in present literature as a poet, but 
in " one fell swoop " to dismiss him for ever, 
is a gross error of critical taste. The begin- 
ning of criticism is to only judge the work 
before one, without making any reference to 
the future reputation of an author, which is a 
sealed book until the " whirligig of Time 
brings in his revenges." 

SvASTiKA (also spelt Swastika).— The 
medallion stamped in gold on the cover of 
Kipling's volumes serves as a two-fold symbol 
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of good luck. The elephant's head with a 
lotus in the trunk is a representation of the 
elephant-headed Ganesha, the God of aus- 
picious beginnings (with special reference to 
books !). The Swastika, which has had a 
popular vogue as a sign or badge of good luck, 
is to be found on the lintels of ancient Hindoo 
doorways. See also "Just-So Stories" page 
156 : " The mark on the stone under the 
man's foot is a magic mark," and the illus- 
tration by J. Lockwood Kipling facing page 
21 in " Kim." The back design of this volume 
by the well-known artist, Mr. Irvine Bately, 
is also based on these symbols. 

Swinburne and " The Recessional."— Sir 
William Robertson Nicoll tells a good story 
about Swinburne and Kipling in " A Book- 
man's Letters " (Hodder and Stoughton). I 
quote from this " large-hearted " volume : 

" Swinburne read Hale White's little book 
on the ' Alleged Apostasy of Wordsworth,' 
and liked it. On this, my friend, Mr. Watts- 
Dunton, proposed that I should bring Mark 
Rutherford to ' The Pines ' in order that he 
and Swinburne might meet. Hale White 
was willing, and we lunched at the well- 
known house. Swinburne was not in his 
best mood, but Mark Rutherford was quite 
satisfied in serenely contemplating him. At 
one point our kind host asked Mark Ruther- 
ford if he had read Kipling. ' No,' was the 
reply, ' I am getting to be an old man now, 
and I read my Bible.' ' Oh,' said Mr. Watts- 
Dunton, ' that's what I do.' Swinburne was 
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brought into the conversation, but he knew 
Kipling only as the author of music-hall 
ditties. The ' Recessional ' was mentioned, 
whereupon Swinburne said, very unjustly, 
' Yes, very good ; like " The Psalm of Life " 
but not so good.' " 

To BE Filed for Reference. — Mr. W. 
Arthur Young, in his Kipling Dictionary (in 
which isembodied much laborious research) , has 
made the f oUowinginteresting note on this story: 

" The verisimilitude which the author has 
given to the story has led to more than one 
statement in the press that Mr. Kipling has in 
manuscript a story of native life which, when 
it is pubUshed-T-if it ever is — will prove the 
most remarkable book he has written." 

The reader of " Kim " might speculate 
whether Kipling dipped into the " Book of 
Mcintosh JeUaludin " for any of the amazing 
sketches contained in that work. 

Tobacco. — ^Mr. Kipling is a devotee at the 
shrine of " My Lady Nicotine," and many of 
his heroes are keen smokers ; poor Dick 
Heldar found blindness more terrible because 
he could not taste tobacco in the darkness : 
in that cynical set 'of Hght verses " The 
Betrothed," he tells us that " a woman is only 
a woman, but a good cigar is a smoke " : and 
there is that dehghtful sketch which tells how 
Stalky and his friends struggle with a " Pom- 
poso Stinkadore " in a field near their school. 
" A Smoke in Manila," the fourth sketch in 
" Abaft the Funnel," tells us how the smoke 
from a Manila cigar was the means of tracking 
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and arresting nine burglarious Spaniards. 
The caustic comment of a young gentleman 
on this story was to the effect that it disclosed 
the only case known where a Manila cigar 
had been of use to anybody. 

" Truce of the Bear, The." — A poem in 
" The Five Nations " recounting the tale of a 
hunter, Matun by name, and a bear that ' ' stands 
like a man." Mr. Kipling displays great power 
in his description of the scene of action in this 
gruesome ballad, and of course there is a 
political meaning attached to it. The hunter 
meets the great beast face to face and throws 
up his gun to shoot when the creature rises 
up on his hind legs, " Horrible, hairy, human, 
with paws like hands in prayer, making his 
supplication." The hunter for a few seconds 
falters, so affected is he by the bear's pose 
. . . he is touched with pity and wonder. Sud- 
denly the animal strikes with his " steel-shod " 
paws and rips the man's face away. Origin- 
ally published in Literature, October i, 1898. 

TussER, Thomas. — Six lines from " An 
Habitation Enforced," by Tusser, are used as 
a proem to the first story in " Actions and Reac- 
tions." This poem from which Kipling quotes 
also contains that line which has since become 
a famous proverb, " Better late than never." 

My friend, if cause doth wrest thee 
Ere folly have much oppressed thee, 
Far from acquaintance rest thee 
Where country may digest thee .... 
Thank God that so have blessed thee, 
And sit down, Robin, and rest thee. 
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" Vampire, The."— This poem is only in- 
cludedin certain American editions of Kipling's 
works. The verses were specially written 
for the author's cousin, Philip Burne- Jones, 
as an elucidation of his picture exhibited at 
the New Gallery in 1897. The painting 
depicts a man lying on a bed with death 
written on every line of his face. The 
" Vampire," a woman with a cold and hard 
expression, has taken up a position by his 
bedside ; she is stylishly clothed and appar- 
ently is not affected by the painful scene. 

The verses which open as follows were 
printed first in the catalogue of the tenth 
Summer Exhibition at the New Gallery. 

A fool there was, and he made his prayer. 

Even as you and I, 
To a rag and a bone and a hank of hair. 

Even as you and I. 

Victoria Cross, The. — See " Winning the 
Victoria Cross," an article by Kipling, which 
was published in The Windsor Magazine, Vol. 
6, No. 30, June 1897. It has for a headpiece 
a sketch of the author reclining on a wicker- 
work settee surrounded by copies of his 
best-known works. There is a generous 
spattering of ink on the floor, which rather 
calls to mind Mr. E. K. Robinson's impression 
of Kipling in his early years (1886) . He wrote : 

" There was one peculiarity of Kipling 
which I really must mention, namely, the 
amount of ink which he used to throw about. 
In the heat of summer white cotton trousers 
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and a thin vest constituted his office attire, 
and by the day's end he was spotted all over 
like a Dalmatian dog. He had a habit of 
dipping his pen frequently and deep into the 
ink-pot, and as all his movements were 
abrupt, almost jerky, the ink used to fly. 
When he darted into my room, as he used to 
do about one thing or another in connection 
with the contents of the paper a dozen times 
in the morning, I had to shout to him to stand 
off, otherwise, as I knew by experience, the 
abrupt halt he would make and the flourish 
with which he placed the proof in his hand 
before me would send the penful of ink — ^he 
always carried a pen full of ink — fl3nng all 
over me." 

Mr. E. K. Robinson was of course the 
author's chief on The Civil and Military 
Gazette of Lahore, the paper to which he was 
attached when he first returned to India from 
his English schoolings. Kipling afterwards 
dedicated " Life's Handicap " to " E. K. R. 
from R. K., 1887-89." 

Wilde, Oscar. — He has written, referring 
to Kipling, " As one turns over the pages of 
his ' Plain Tales from the Hills ' one feels as if 
one were seated under a palm tree reading 
life by superb flashes of vulgarity. From the 
point of view of literature, Mr. Kipling is a 
genius who drops his aspirates." 
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